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Fireman’s Fund Has 
Plan for Hometown 
Financing, Insurance 





Advertising Program Designed to 
Aid Banks in Drive for Share 


of Consumer Financing 
AGENTS ARE TO COOPERATE 


Plan Termed a Follow-Through 
for NAIA Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan; Sent to 15,000 Banks 


Designed to aid banks in their drive 
for a greater share of consumer financ- 
ing of cars and appliances the Fireman’s 
Fund Group has created an advertising 
program for bank use built around an 
original theme—“Hometown Credit-Sav- 





@ ” 
ings. 

The plan, announced in the March 
issue of the Fireman’s Fund Record this 
week, itself consists of ten advertise- 
ments in mat form designed for banks’ 
own local newspaper advertising, to- 
gether with folders and radio commer- 
cials all offered gratis ‘to banks through 
local agents of Fireman’s Fund compa- 
nies. It is being introduced to banks 
through full pages in “Banking” to ap- 
pear throughout the year, as well as an- 
nouncements in other financial maga- 
zines, 

Sent to 15,000 Banks 

Broadsides reproducing the ten adver- 
tisements have been mailed to the na- 
tion’s 15,000 banks and a fully detailed 
kit has been sent to all agents of Fire- 
man’s Fund companies to suggest how 
they can cooperate with the banks in 
executing the plan. 

\n advertising plan only, “Hometown 
Credit Savings,” according to Fireman’s 
Fund officials is designed as a follow- 
through for the National Association 
of insurance Agents’ “Bank and Agent 
Plan.” It is adaptable to any bank con- 
penne credit procedure including the 
Am icrican Bankers Association’s direct 

nancing plan. 

The copyrighted name “Hometown 
Credit Savings,” according to the broad- 

le introducing it, capitalizes on cer- 
tain psychological advantages which in- 
icrently belong to banks but which up 

now have been little used in meet- 

_the competition of finance com- 
panies. The words “loan” and “borrow” 

© negative terms. 

lhe words “savings” and “credit” ap- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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| 
deserve the best 
in protection... 





In a period when replacement values are 
unusually high, every insurance agent or 
broker should endeavor to provide com- 
plete, adequate coverage for his clients. 


The London & Lancashire Group, uni- 
versally recognized for: more than three- 
quarters of a century, stands ready at 
all times to render the finest of coverages 
and service...... always the best 
in protection! 


tHE London ano Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LANCASHIRE 
L GROUP 























Welcome Back 


The Penn Mutual takes pride in welcoming back to their work 
the following underwriters who have just completed a refresher 
course—the Company’s fifth—for returned service men at the home 


office: 


G. Edward Anderson, Montgomery 
William R. Beemer, Sacramento 
Edwin R. Brock, Des Moines 
George L. Chapman, Jr., Toledo 
Glenn D. Commons, Chicago 
Ernest N. Cory, Jr., Baltimore 
Maurice R. Coulson, Wichita 

M. Baxter Cummings, Jr., Burlington, Vt. 
George D. Dean, Harrisburg 
Melvin H. Derr, Baltimore 
Clinton L. Freeman, Minneapolis 
Will P. Grant, Home Office 
Gardner H. Green, New York City 
Leo G. Griffith, Jr., Pittsburgh 
Philip H. Lang, Baltimore 

James W. Lantz, Jr., Los Angeles 
Douglas H. Lass, Davenport 

Harold R. McGee, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Harold J. Moriarty, St. Paul 
Kenneth G. Scotland, Sacramento 
Frederick K. Stewart, Chicago 
Paul E. Taylor, Pittsburgh 

Ray L. Tillery, Denver 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Medical Research Fund 
Makes First Report 
On Project Grants 


Has Approved Eight Research Pro- 
jects in Six Medical Schools 
For Total of $126,525 


CHAIRMAN LINTON REPORTS 


Warns Results Under Fundamental 
Research Are Not Immediate; 
148 Member Companies 














First grants by the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, supported by 
148 life companies in the United States 
and Canada, have amounted to $126,525 
and were given in support of eight ap- 
proved research projects at six medical 
schools of colleges and universities. The 
Fund did not get under way until the 
closing months of last year, according 
to the first report issued by M. Albert 
Linton, chairman, who is president of 
Provident Mutual Life. Only 25% of 
the annual contributions were called for 
in 1945 but the report states the full 
contributions amounting to approximate- 
ly $580,000 on the basis of the present 
membership of 148 companies, will be 
called this year. 

To Publish Findings 


In making grants, Chairman Linton 
states, it is mutually agreed that any 
discoveries that might result from the 
work supported in whole or in part by A 
grants from the Fund shall not be ued 
ject to patent but will be published and 
made available to the medical profession 
and the public. 

After reviewing the steps leading up 
to the formation of the Fund and giv- 
ing the detail of the grants already 
made, M. Albert Linton, chairman, said: 

“The life insurance business can feel 
great satisfaction that it has launched 
so wholeheartedly upon a program that 
holds such promise of good for both 
policyholders and the public generally. 

“Generally speaking the type of re- 
search that is of greatest importance is 
fundamental in character. For example 
it should concern itself, among other 
things, with the basic causes of rheu- 
matic fever, high blood pressure and 
hardening of the arteries. It will be 
noted that the largest pf the grants al- 
ready approved is for research into the 
field of rheumatic fever. Fundamental 
research in the. cardiovascular field is 
difficult, and tangible results must not 
be looked for too soon. It would prob- 
ably be pure luck if something of basic 
importance should be discovered in the 
near future. The members must, there- 
fore, be patient and not too eager for 
immediate results in return for their 
outlays.” 
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~ KEEP THEM ALIVE! 


Millions of War Refugees 
and Wounded 


‘Need YOUR Help Now 





RED CROSS 
WAR RELIEF FUND 


Send to your Local Chapter 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


The Insurance Division for 


New York Chapter 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY AND STAFF 
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Connecticut General’s Interest Rate Study 


Consultant 


Dr. James J. O’Leary, Company’s 


Economic 


and Wesleyan 


University Assistant Professor of Economics, Makes Historical Explanation of 


Why Interest Rates Are Low and Will Continue So for Some ‘Time 


A study of the future of long term 
nterest rates has been made for the 
Connecticut General Life by James J. 
O’Leary, Ph.D., who is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., and also is 
economic consultant of the Connecticut 
General, 

Dr. O’Leary began work on the study 
in March, 1945, and it was completed 
in the middle of September, since which 
time footnotes have been added to meet 
new changes in the economic situation, 
such as fact that there is no widespread 
unemployment at the present time as 
happened after the conclusion of World 
War I 


Three General Levels of Analysis 


On the hypothesis that there is no 
simple, all-inclusive explanation of the 
movement of interest rates, Dr. O’Leary 
based his study on an_ historical ap- 
proach, covering the period of 1914, 
when first World War started, to date. 
He explains interest rate movements in 
terms of the factors which seemed to be 
influential at the time considered. He 
avoided the pitfalls of over simplifica- 
tion, present in so much modern in- 
terest rate theory. 

He made use of three general levels 
in analyzing long-term interest rates. 
First, “the fundamental level,” which 
takes into account such things as the 
propensity of Americans to save and in- 
ducements to invest. This level makes use 
of the traditional demand for and supply 
of savings approach to interest rate 
determination. The second level is 
“money and banking,” involving such 
things as gold inflows and outflows, vol- 
ume of member bank discounting at 
Federal Reserve Banks, increases and 
decreases of money in circulation, and 
existence of lack of excess reserves 
held by member banks with their Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The third level 
he termed “the government control 
level,” at which are such central bank 
control devices as open-market  pur- 
chases of sales of securities, changes in 
reserve requirements, and changes at 
the rediscount rate. Also included in 
this level are Treasury measures such 
as devaluation of the dollar, sterilization 
of gold and control over the type, and 
volume of each type, of government 
securitv offered to various investors. He 
said all three levels must be considered 
iny effort to forecast the future of 
long-term. rates. 


Divides Study into Five Periods 


Dr. O'Leary divided his study into 
ese five periods: 1914, start of the 
| World War, to mid-1922; the 
Twenties, sometimes called “The Golden 
lwenties” ; 1930-33, when the predom- 

ting feature of interest-rate move- 
ments was instability (Britain’s aban- 
donment of the gold standard in Sep- 
mber, 1931; the banking holiday in 
pring of 1933 and the gold purchase 
program of the Treasury in latter part 
1933) ; 1934-41, in which period there 
‘s sustained downward movement of 
lg-term interest rates, and the ques- 
‘ion as to what causes were influential 
in driving these rates to such low levels 
as challenged the best minds in the 
‘nancial world; and the movement of 
nterene rates in World War II when 
e Government fought the costliest war 
history at gradually falling rates; 
ind the last period discussed is that of 


{ 


] 


In 


the interest rate picture during recon- 
version. 

At the time he prepared his study it 
looked to Dr. O’Leary as if, despite the 
existence of huge deferred demands and 
war savings, it seemed likely the Amer- 
ican people would experience the chilling 
sensation of uncertainty caused by heavy 
unemployment and Wecline in current 
interest income. The heavy unemploy- 
ment situation has not developed. How- 
ever, labor management difficulties and 
strikes are contributing to this uncer- 
tainty. Watchful waiting and need for 
a large amount of internal migration 
will probably hold down consumer ex- 
penditures and relieve inflationary pres- 
sure. The situation is likely to be 
mixed, with some commodities in short 
supply pressing to reach higher price 
levels, and with others falling in price. 

Discussing the general price level 
after World War IT he said: “We must 
not overlook the danger that by en- 
forcing demands for sizeable wage rate 
increases organized labor may set in 
motion and irresistable upward spiral 
of costs and prices.” 


“Runaway Inflation” Unlikely During 
Reconversion Period 

One conclusion made by Dr. O’Leary 
in discussing the money and banking 
level, is that there is no reason for an 
increase in interest rates during the 
reconversion period. If any prolonged 
movement occurs, it is more likely to be 
a continued decline of the long-term 
rates. He also feels that a good guess 
would be that runaway inflation will not 
occur during the reconversion period. 

He said in part: “On the fundamental 
level of demand and supply the current 
savings of individuals and business con- 
cerns, along with their vast wartime 
accumulated liquid assets, are sufficient- 
ly great to meet all the demands for 
loanable funds during the reconversion 
period. On the basis of this argument, 
it is likely that long-term interest rates 
will remain stable during the transition 
period, If any prolonged movement does 
occur it is more apt to be a further de- 
cline than a rise.” 

Discussing the government control 
level Dr. O'Leary said that the inten- 
tions of the control authorities are clear. 
So far as the Treasury and Board of 
Governors of Federal Reserve System 
are concerned, short and long-term rates 
must be kept at about the same levels 
in the reconversion period as existed 
during the war. 

Discussing the reconversion period Dr. 
O'Leary said that a recent survey of the 
Department of Commerce revealed the 
planned capital outlays and financing of 
American manufacturing concerns, pub- 
lic utilities and railroads during the first 
year after V-E Day. Since V-J Day 
followed so quickly, the figures derived 
from this survey are quite useful as a 
yardstick of capital outlays and financ- 
ing in the first year of reconversion. 
They need considerable enlarging in 
view of the fact that an all-out recon- 
version is now under way. 


Self-financing American Industry 

The results of the Department of 
Commerce survey bear out the wide- 
spread opinion that American industry 
will have little need as a whole to re- 
sort to the capital market for funds 
during the reconstruction period. There 
is almost universal agreement that al- 
though capital outlays of business will 
reach very large figures during recon- 





versions, funds, supplied internally 
through retained income out of cur- 
rent profits, as well as liquid funds 
accumulated during the war, will be 
more than sufficient to take care of all 
capital expenditures. The consensus is 
that there may be some demand on the 
part of business for short-term loans 
from commercial banks, and particular 
enterprises may be in ‘the market for 
long-term funds (especially smaller firms 
and new business ventures), but the 
total demand placed- upon capital 
markets will not be large. 

The situation appears to be one in 
which American industry will not only 
have plenty of funds to finance itself 
during reconversion, but will also have 
surplus liquid funds available for the 
purchase of interest-bearing securities 
in the open market, thus adding large 
amounts to the supply of loanable 
funds during the transition period. A 
large part of the funds sought in the 
capital markets during reconversion will 
be through the medium of equity finance 
rather than the issue of interest-bear- 
ing securities. “Everything considered,” 
said Dr. O’Leary, “it seems fair to 
conclude that in the transition period 
business firms will finance themselves 
internally for the most part, and be- 
yond that will provide an important 
supply of loanable funds to the capital 
markets. The great source of demand 
for loanable funds i in the capital markets 
during reconversion, as during the war, 
will be the Federal Government. The 
cessation of hostilities will make pos- 
sible the reduction of Federal borrow- 
ing, but continued deficits during the 
period of reconversion will necessitate 
further sizeable additions to the na- 
tional debt.” 

There is likely to be a sharp increase 
in the demand for consumer credit un- 
less deflationary conditions exert a de- 
moralizing effect on consumer expendi 
tures. 


Sees Considerable Demand for Mort- 

gage Money 

A sizeable increase in housing should 
lead to a considerable demand for mort- 
gage money, although liquid savings of 
individuals will keen down the volume. 
Despite the fact that many countries 
have built up large gold and dollar bal- 
ances in the U. S. during the war there 
will probably be a fair amount of new 
foreign issues placed in the American 
capital markets during the reconversion 
period. 

Another great source of demand for 
loanable funds in the post-war decade 
will be the Federal Government. De- 
spite the possibility that our national 
income will remain great, and thus yield 
large Federal revenues, the prospect of 
heavy Federal expenditures renders it 
likely that budgetary deficits may con- 
tinue for some time, necessitating bor- 
rowing of new money. Beyond that, if 
the Government persists in maintaining 
a large floating debt, refunding opera- 
tions will be large. Furthermore, since 
a large part of our national debt con- 
sists of . “demand obligations” in the 
form of war savings bonds and notes 
we may expect that the need for funds 
to finance redemptions will remain 
great. 

Another probable development in the 
decade after reconversion is that the 
Federal Government, through the em- 
ployment of its fiscal and monetary 
powers, will play a more comprehensive 


and systematic role in inaintaining high 
employment. Despite steps to encourage 
private investment the Federal Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly expand the ef- 
forts to “manage” our economy in the 
interests of stability and jobs for all. 

The housing boom which promises to 
continue during the decade after recon- 
version should lead to a sizeable demand 
for mortgage money. In spite of the 
fact that liquid savings will serve to 
finance a great deal of housing, the de- 
mand for mortgage money may run as 
high as $1 billion annually. Great sums 
will also be spent for sorely needed pub- 
lic works projects. 

Foreign demand for loanable funds is 
bound to be a factor of considerable 
significance in post-war capital markets. 

Some More Conclusions 

Some comments made by Dr. O'Leary 
in the concluding pages of his report 
are these: 

“At the level of government control 
there is every reason to expect that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re 
serve System and the Treasury will do 
their utmost for as far as we can see 
into the future to prevent interest rates 
from rising above the levels which pre- 
vailed during the war.” 

A low interest-rate policy is not solely 
an American phenomenon; monetary 
and fiscal authorities in many other 
countries have announced their determ- 
ination to keep interest rates low. If 
the above analysis of the American sit- 
uation at the demand and supply and 
money and banking levels is correct the 
3oard of Governors and the Treasury 
will be ‘swimming with the stream’ and, 
by concerted use of open-market opera- 
tions and ‘tailoring’ issues to meet the 
demands of investors, should be able to 
stabilize government security yields at 
wartime levels. 

“One final and very important point 
must be made before this study is 
brought to a close. Implicit in the dis- 
cussion thus far has been the assump- 
tion that no inflation will occur at any 
time during the decade after recon- 
version. We must not overlook the 
danger that, even though we escape ris- 
ing prices during reconversion, serious 
inflation may break out at any time 
after the transition to peactime produc- 
tion has taken place. The reasoning 
follows along these lines. If we are 
able to maintain full employment, con- 
sumer and business spending out of cur- 
rent income will be high, and the con- 
fidence of both of these groups in the 
future will be strong. The argument 
made is that inevitably under these con- 
ditions individuals will break out in a 
‘rash’ of spending out of the liquid 
assets accumulated during the war. It 
is contended that these liquid assets are 
far in excess of what individuals would 
normally tend to hold, even in a period 
of very high national income. Even- 
tually, part of them will be spent—if 
not during reconversion, then at some 
later time. Thus, like the delayed ac- 
tion of a time-bomb, these reserves may 
blast us into an inflationary spiral as 
late as several years after reconversion. 

“There is a great deal to be said for 
this argument, especially since later in- 
flationary pressures would come when 
direct price controls had been removed. 
It might be argued with considerable 
logic, therefore, that interest rates may 
be lifted to higher levels by rising prices 
some time after reconversion. At the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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C. L. Russell, Jr. Joins 
W. H. King Agency 


PROGRESS 





FIRST SIX MONTHS’ 
N. E. Mutual Office in New York Adds 


to Full Time Force and Inaugurates 
Bulletin Service for Brokers 





Wheeler H. King, CLU, general agent 
of the New England Mutual Life at 25 
West 43rd Street, New York, announces 


the appointment of Carl L. Russell, Jr. 


as agency assistant. Mr. Russell recently 
returned from three and a half years’ 
service with the 
U:.. Sc Coast 
Guard. He was a 


full time agent of 
the New England 
Mutual for two 
years prior to en- 
tering the armed 
forces and_ will 
continue to de- 
vote part of his 
time to personal 
production. He at- 
tended Colgate 
University. 

The King agency 
has had a_ plus 
month in paid-for 
C. L. Russell, Jr. life business in 

each of the first 
six months since it opened.and at the 
end of that period had attained 75% 
of its year’s quota. 

In addition to S. Ray Brown, Carl L. 
Russell, Jr., Anton Lindhjen and Stuart 
D. Warner, who is associate general 
agent, new full time associates in this 
agency are Harry M. Cammann and 
Harold Silverman. 

As of the first of 1946 the agency in- 
augurated a monthly bulletin service for 
brokers and surplus writers entitled 
“Life at 43rd Street ...” and in its first 
issue gave an interesting closeup of 
sources of business “from an analysis of 
our First Million Paid Business.” The 
break-down was as follows: Business 
insurance—24%; ownership insurance— 
20%; retirement income insurance— 
20%, and the balance, or 36%, from all 
other sources was largely developed by 
program selling. 





METROPOLITAN AGCY. CHANGES 

John W. McGehee, formerly mana- 
ger for ~ Metropolitan Life at Green- 
ville, S. C., has been transferred to the 
company’ s district office at Columbia, 
S. C., succeeding Herbert FE. Mims, 


who has been appointed to manage the 
district at Greenville. 

Mr. McGehee joined the Metropolitan 
in 1930 as an agent in Birmingham. 
Within three years he earned an as- 
sistant managership and in 1938 he 
was appointed a manager with Florence, 
S. C., as his first managerial assign- 
ment. He became manager of the Green- 
ville district in 1942. 

Mr. Mims _ joined 
Life as an agent in Charlotte in 1922. 
He was appointed manager in charge 
of Greenville in 1933 and was _ trans- 
ferred to Columbia in 1942. 


the Metropolitan 


MADE FIELD ASSISTANT 


Frank M. Inman, Jr., after more than 
two years in the Army, has returned 
to the Travelers Insurance Co. and 
been appointed field assistant, life, acci- 
dent and Group departments of the At- 
lantic branch office. 


Luncheon to New York Life 
Officers—Nelson, Meares 





















O. L. Nelson, Jr. 


C. W. V. Meares 


Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., 
and C, W. V. Meares, who were recently 
appointed assistant secretaries of the 
New York Life and who will assist in 
the company’s administrative function 
under Secretary Clarence J. Myers, were 
guests of honor at a luncheon this week 
at the Drug & Chemical Club. Those 
attending the luncheon were executives 
in charge of administration and person- 
nel of a group of life insurance com- 
panies. 





40 Chambers of Commerce 
In N. Y. State Form Ass’n 


At dinner of Chamber of Commerce 
of State of New York Tuesday night 
President Leroy A. Lincoln revealed 
that the forty chambers of commerce 
throughout the state have formed the 
“Empire State Association of Com- 
merce.” Purpose is to lay before the 
Governor and legislature the opinions 
of business which, Mr. Lincoln said, 
can now be presented only by the sepa- 
rate solitary voices of individual cham- 
bers. A certificate of incorporation for 
the new organization has been filed in 
Albany. 

The dinner 
insurance men, 
representatives 


was attended by many 
including a number of 
from each of the fol- 
lowing companies: Home Insurance Co., 
American Surety, Metropolitan Life. 
Equitable, Mutual Life, New York Life, 
Great American Group, Hanover Fire. 
Officers of Hooper-Holmes Bureau were 
among those present. Frederick H. 
Ecker and Thomas I. Parkinson were 
among the speakers. The dinner con- 
cluded with President Lincoln, and 
Peter Grimm, chairman of Chamber's 
executive committee, appearing on a 
stage and burning the $400,000 mortgage 
on the Chamber’s property at 55 Lib- 
erty Street. The mortgage recently was 
paid off. 





CONOVER 25 YEARS WITH PENN 

Joseph M. Conover, assistant vice 
president, Penn Mutual Life, on Febru- 
ary 25 marked a full half-century of 
service with the company. He had been 
appointed purchasing agent in 1900 and 
today supervises both the department 
of purchases and supplies and_ the 
service department. 

One of the most widely known men 
in the company, Mr. Conover organized 
and for ten years was president of the 
Penn Mutual Association, the athletic 
and social organization of the home 
office employes, which he built into 
one of the outstanding life insurance 
personnel welfare groups in the country. 





PLANNED 
The 


SERVICE 





Ran ae 


WOL 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


for brokers 
FSON AGENCY . 
INSURANCE CO, 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd St. N. Y. 17 


NEW ALC COMMITTEES 





W. F. Hanselman, Chairman of Agents 
and Agencies; T. A. Phillips, Group; 
Ross E. Moyer, Actuarial 


President Claris Adams of ALC has 
announced the 1946 standing and spe- 
cial committee of the organization. The 
chairmen follow: 

Actuarial: Ross E. Moyer, Northwest- 
ern National; agents and_ agencies, 
Wendell F. Hanselman, Union Central; 
departmental supervision, George W. 
Wells, Northwestern National; finance: 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; Group 
insurance: T. A. Phillips, Minnesota 
Mutual; investment and _ investment 
laws: Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut 
General; medical examinations: Donald 
B. Cragin, Aetna Life; membership: 
J. Howard Oden, North American Re.; 
next annual meeting: Jay N. Jamison, 
Reliance Life; program: Dwight L. 
Clarke, Occidental Life; resolutions: T. 
W. Appleby, Ohio National ; uniform 
law: C. Petrus Peterson, Bankers of 
Nebraska. 

Of special committees new chairmen 
are these: new constitution: W. T 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; in- 
surance regulation: Berkeley Cox, Aetna 
Life; joint activities: A. J. McAndless, 


Lincoln National; standard valuation 
and non-forfeiture: T. A. Phillips; wage 
and hour act: B. M. Anderson, Con- 
necticut General; 1941 standard and 


sub-standard Industrial mortality rates: 
Norman M. Hughes, National L. & A.; 
board of regents, investment seminar: 
Willard N. Boyden, Continental As- 
surance, 


W. T. Whitehead to Organize 


Sales and Training Company 


W. T. Whitehead, director of the de- 
partment of sales and training, Kansas 
City Life, will organize a company for 
assisting life insurance companies in the 
development of their sales and training 
programs. He expects to begin this new 
venture January 1, 1947. He has been 
associated with the Kansas City Life 
since 1938 and will remain with the com- 
pany until the end of this year. 

V. N. Barnes, who joined the Kansas 
City Life as assistant to Mr. Whitehead 
in June, 1944, will for the time being, 
assume charge of the company’s field 
training. 





ADVANCED BY N. Y. LIFE 





Sims to Pueblo Branch Manager; Mon- 
son to Manager of Idaho 
Branch at Boise 
William Alan Sims has succeeded 
Paul Monson, CLU, as manager of the 
New York Life branch office at Pueblo, 
Colo., according to an announcement by 
Dudley Dowell, vice president of the 
company. Mr. Monson has been ap- 
pointed manager of New York Life’s 
Idaho branch office at Boise. Mr. Sims 
was formerly manager of the Inter- 

mountain branch office. 
Mr. Monson became manager 
Pueblo branch in August, 1944. 


of the 
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Manhattan Life Leader 


JAMES G. RANNI 


James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, New York, topped all tlic 
company’s personal producers during 


1945 with a total of $868,961 of. personal 
production. Widely known in insurance 
circles, Mr. Ranni has been responsible 
for a number of pension trust plans 
started by leading business concerns in 
the metropolitan New York area. For 
two successive years he has qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Ranni became associated with the Man 
hattan Life in September, 1926. 


LOMA Convention Dates 


The Spring Conference of the Liic 
Office Management Association will be 
held May 9-10 at the Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City. The annual conference 
will be held September 23-24-25 at Hot: 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 
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Actuary Thos. Irvine Joins 
Agency Management Ass’n 





THOMAS IRVINE 


Thomas Irvine, formerly associate 
staff actuary, Metropolitan Life, has 
joined the staff of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, to 
serve as a consultant in the service and 
company relations division of the asso- 
ciation under Director Lewis W. S. 
Chapman. His duties will include visits 
to the home offices and agencies of 
imember companies, participation in the 
association’s meetings and schools in 
agency management, editorial work on 
several of the association’s publications 
and special project research. 

A Fellow, both of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, Mr. Irvine was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland. He received 
his early schooling in Scotland, and 
pore to Hartford in 1923. He got his 
Bachelor of Science degree from Trin- 
ity College in 1935. At that college he 
was awar -ded honors in mathematics and 
physics, was salutatorian of his class 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Directly after his graduation from col- 
lege, he entered the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan. With that 
company he served as assistant head of 
the actuarial research section during 
the past four years, and then became 
associate staff actuary. 





SECURITY MUTUAL NAMES TWO 


W. H. Harrison Is Underwriting Secre- 
tary; A. P. Traub, Group Dept. 
Mer.; Large 1945 Gains Reported 
ig Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
has appointed William H. Harrison 
> jerwriting secretary and A. Paul 
Traub has been promoted from agency 
assistant to manager of the Group de- 

pa ‘tment, 

The recent annual statement of the 
company shows a 12% increase in assets, 
3{% increase in surplus, 57% increase 
: funds provided for dividends. The 

‘rease of $21,769,211 of new insurance 
Written is a gain of over 10%. Insurance 
owned in the company reached an all- 

ne high of $142,722,212. The ratio of 
gain in insurance in force to new busi- 
ness written was over 72%. In the acci- 
‘ent and health department, premiums 
increased over 12%. The average size 

t policy written was $4,750. 

\n 83% increase of business in Febru- 
ity over the some month in 1945 was 
reported by F. Leon Mable, superinten- 
‘cnt of agencies. 





FRASER AGENCY FEB. REPORT 
The John M. Fraser agency, Connec- 
—— Mutual Life, New York, paid for 
1,175,790 in February. This is the four- 
fecaa consecutive plus month for the 
agency, 


LUNCHEON TO HARRY MORROW 


Mutual Benefit Agent, Former President 
Local Association of Life Under- 
writers, 75 Years Old 

Harry Everts Morrow, former presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, is 75. 
The birthday anniversary on Wednes- 
day of this week was marked by a 
luncheon given to Mr. Morrow by Les- 
ter Einstein and Ben Salinger, general 
agents, Mutual Benefit, with which 
agency Mr. Morrow is now identified. 

Among those making talks were 
President Clancy D. Connell and former 
president Graham C. Wells of National 
Association of Life Underwriters; and 
former presidents Lloyd Patterson, Bea- 
trice Jones, Frank J. Mulligan and Les- 
ter Einstein of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of City of New York. All agreed 
that Mr. Morrow has from the start 
been an agent of high standards, has ex- 
erted a fine influence on the business 
and was a capable president of the lo- 
cal association. The agency presented 
him with a piece of silverware. Among 
those present were Mrs. Morrow. 





Arthur Havens, assistant actuary, Pa- 
cific Mutual, recently addressed the 
Life Agency Cashiers Association of 
Los Angeles on the “Guertin Bill.” 


DEATH OF G. T. VERMILLION 


Mutual Life Manager in Chicago 
Headed Agency Which Sold $1,000,- 
000 More in 1945 Than in 1944 
The death of Gifford T. Vermillion, 
manager Vermillion Agency, Chicago, 
was a shock this week as he was widely 
and favorably known and his agency’s 
production in 1945 exceeded by almost 
$1,000,000 the production sold in 1944. 
Agency stood fifth among Mutual Life 
agencies last year. He had frequently 
been on company’s honor rolls. He was 
appointed Milwaukee agency manager 
in January, 1926, and on January 1, 1940, 
was transferred to Chicago. He had 
been with the company since 1916, start- 
ing as an agent in Milwaukee. Death 

was by suicide on March 3. 





U. S. Life Enlarges Group 


Service Dept. Facilities 
As a result of the greatly increased 
activity in the Group service department 
of the United States Life Insurance Co., 
the promotion has been announced of 
Charles A. Plumer, formerly supervisor 
of that department to manager, and of 
Eileen Brinley, formerly his assistant, 
to the position of supervisor. 


Dr. T. M.Ebers Asst. Medical 


Director Conn. Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Theo- 
dore M. Ebers as assistant medical di- 
rector of the company. A native of 
Seward, Nebraska, Dr. Ebers graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1931. Preceded by a two-year intern- 
ship at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago, he served for a number of 
vears as assistant medical director of 
Pacific Mutual Life before entering the 
service in 1942. Since that time he has 
been on active duty as a medical officer 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 


PLAN CLAIM ASS’N MEETING 


Plans for the thirty-seventh anniver- 
sary meeting of the International Claim 
Association to be held September 9, 10 
and 11 at Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
are being drafted by a program com- 
mittee headed by Frederick Bernhard, 
Home Life Insurance Co. Other com- 
mittee members are John Blanchfield, 
Aetna Life; Keith Kropp, Provident 
Life & Accident; H. FE. Tuthill, Mon- 
arch Life; C. O. Hambleton, Great 
American Reserve. 





More than 

1% Billion 

Dollars of 
Insurance 
In Force 










LNL 
“Rate Ads” 
Pull the Coupons 


Not magic, just a hard-hit- 
ting sales message that get's 
people to mail the coupon. 
During 1946, LNL “Rate Ads" 

will appear often in Life, 

Saturday Evening Post, and 

Newsweek. 
1945, LNL agents will find 
that "Rate Ad” leads pro- 
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missions. 
Note: 


In 1946, as in 


duce extra sales—extra com- 


See the new full-page 


Lincoln Life ad appearing in the 
May Ith issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Home Office Facilities 
Of U. S. Life Expanded 


The increase in volume of business of 
the United States Life during the past 
vear, both in the domestic field and as 
a consequence of the reopening of offices 
of the company in the Philippines and 
the Far East, has occasioned the neces- 
sity of creating two separate units of 
the underwriting department at the 
home office, which is = the adminis- 
trative supervision of Dr. J. A. Avrack. 
John Sheehan will icaiiie all domestic 
underwriting, and Carl Leaf, lay under- 
writer, is in charge of foreign business. 
Mary Ann Modzel, formerly in charge 
of operation and routine in the prepara- 
tion of cases for underwriting, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant un- 
derwriter to work with Mr. Sheehan on 
domestic business, and Olive Rose has 
been employed as assistant underwriter 
for Mr. Leaf’s unit. Margaret Boyle has 
been made supervisor of the clerical sec- 
tion of the underwriting department. 

In the issue department, Alvira M. 
Serdock, recently released from the 
WAC after more than two vears of 
service in England and _ Northern 
France, has been appointed assistant su- 
pervisor of issue department, of which 
Rose C. Brown is supervisor. To ex- 
pedite service in this department fur- 
ther, Miss Brown and Miss Serdock 
have both been appointed | registrars. 


Met. Paid $623,443, 186 to 
Policyholders During 1945 


The payment of $623,443,186 to its 
policvholders in 1945 marked the largest 
sum paid in any one year by the Metro- 
politan Life to living policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. Its marked the four- 
teenth successive year, beginning with 
1932, that more than one half billion dol- 
lars was paid by the company. 

“Living policyholders benefited by 
more than three-fifths of these pav- 
ments,” said President Lincoln, “while 
$244,917,000 was paid to the beneficiaries 
under the terms of the policies. The pay- 
ments to living policyholders amounted 
io $378,526,000. In the Ordinary Depart- 
ment total payments amounted to $247,- 
540,000; in Industrial, to $252,198,000: in 
Group, exclusive of Accident and He valth, 
to $84,506,000, and in Accident and 
Health to $39,199,000.” 

The Metronolitan has reserved $123,- 
338.706 for dividends payable in 1946. 
This will bring the amount of dividends 
paid to policvholders of the comnany 
since foundation to nearly 2% billion 
dollars. During the vear the Metropoli- 
tan increased its holdings of bonds 
issued by the U. S. and Canadian gov- 
ernments by $835,472, and at the end 
of the vear $3,901,918,692 of its assets 
were invested in such secur'ties. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE GAINS 








Reports Paid-for Insurance In Force 
Over $335,000,000 Gain of 
$20,000,000 
\merican United Life, Indianapolis, 
reports paid-for Insurance in force as 
of last December 31 at the highest point 
in the company’s 69-year history—$335,- 
852,065—a gain of more than $20,000,000 

for 1945. 

Total admitted assets, with an increase 
of nearly $5,000,000, reached $70,853,544 
at the year-end, and payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since the com- 
pany’s beginning in 1877 showed $182,- 
592.058 as of December 31. 

Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties increased by $7,500,000 through 
\merican United’s support of the two 
™ ar Loan drives last year, bringing the 

tal of such holdings to $28,855,871— 
bron 40% of the company’s total ad- 
mitted assets. 

AGENTS CONVENTION COMM. 

Paul H. Day Jr. of Newark, Rein 
Vader of Grand Rapids and William E. 
Wright of Toledo form the agents’ com- 
mittee for Mutual Benefit Life’s Jubilee 
Convention planned for October 14, 15 
and 16 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 





Cc. A. MURPHY BOSTON MANAGER 





T. W. Callihan Continues with Company 
Concentrating on Pension 
Trust Business 
Home Life of New York has appointed 
Charles A. Murphy, Jr. as manager in 
3oston succeeding Tressler W. Callihan. 
Mr. Murphy has been in Home Life 
since 1935, starting as field underwriter, 
later as supervisor .and manager at 
Providence, then field assistant in the 
home office, and during the past year 
as assistant manager in the Boston- 

Callihan agency. 

In announcing the appointment Wil- 
liam P. Worthington, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies for Home 
Life, stated that Mr. Callihan will con- 
tinue with the company but will devote 
his entire time to his large pension trust 
business and to sales involving business 
insurance and tax angles. Montague P. 
Ford, who has been associated with Mr. 
Callihan, will continue with him in that 
business. 

New offices for the Home Life have 
been opened by Mr. Murphy in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. 





Columbian National Gains 

Report on 1945 business of Columbian 
National Life by President Francis P. 
Sears showed the largest increase in as- 
sets and largest surplus in the company’s 
history. Life insurance in force at the 
close of the year was $238,800,000, a gain 
of $13,277,271, the largest in any year. 

Assets reached $70,363,818, an increase 
of $5,783,302. Net yield on investments 
was 3.47%. Average size policy exclud- 
ing special forms such as Group was 


$5,349 


SUPERVISORS TO HEAR FOLEY 
Timothy W. Foley, general agent, 
State Mutual Life, New York, will ad- 
dress the members of the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York, March 
12 at the Hotel Martinique. Mr. Foley’s 
topic will be “Yes I Sell My Friends.” 





Mutual Life Underwriters 
At Home Office Conference 


A group of thirteen field men met at 
the home office of Mutual Life of New 
York last week for a two-day educa- 
tional and business conference. They 
were all members of the President’s 
Club. 

Roger Hull, vice president and mana- 
ger of agencies, and other officers of 
the company met with the group and 
discussed present management philoso- 
phy, and reviewed the changes made 
during the war years. 

In addition to Mr. Hull, other Mutual 
Life executives addressing the meeting 
were: Lewis W. Douglas, president; 
Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice 
president; Leigh Cruess, vice president 
and manager of selection ; Stanton G. 
Hale, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies; Ward Phelps, director of training; 
and Albert C. Trussell, director of sales 
promotion. 





MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association member companies having 
less than $150,000,000 insurance in force 
will hold a conference at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 18-20. 
Morton Boyd, president of Common- 
wealth Life, is chairman of the com- 
mittee for this meeting. 

The annual conference of member 
“combination” companies writing both 
weekly premium and Ordinary insur- 
ance will be at Commodore Hotel, New 
York, May. 16-17. 





VIRGINIA BILL 347 KILLED 

A bill providing that any cooperative 
life or casualty company writing life, 
accident or, indemnity insurance on the 
assessment plan or by periodical pre- 
mium payments might issue legal re- 
serve life policies if it has admitted 
assets of not less than $150,000 has been 
killed in committee of the Virginia 
House. It was known as House Bill 347. 








NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 
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Lt. Col. R. L. Maclellan 
Talks in Chattanooga 

SAYS VETS SHOULD KEEP NSL! 

Was Officer in Charge of Government 


Insurance Allotment Division, Office 
of Fiscal Director 





Lt. Col. Robert L. Maclellan, vic 


president, Provident Life & Acciden 
who during World War II served a; 
officer in charge of Government insu 
ance allotment division of the Office 0: 
Fiscal Director, spoke at the recent 
luncheon of the Chattanooga Associa- 





Left to Right: C. Y. Coley, R. L. Mac- 
lellan and A. H. Doty 


tion of Life Underwriters. He made a 
strong appeal that veterans should 
maintain their National Service Life I[n- 
surance because of its great advantages. 
He said that legislation is now pending 
before both houses of Congress which 
would, among other things, entirely rc- 
move beneficiary restrictions and in ad- 
dition would provide for endowment at 

5 when conversion is made. 

He said the average man in the armed 
forces owned between $8,000 and $9,000 
of NSLI, which means that the civilian 
population is insured for approximately 
$1,200 per capita. 

Lt. Col. Maclellan was introduced 1} 
A. H. Doty, general agent Mutual Bene 
fit, who was program chairman of tlic 
meeting. C. Y. Coley, general agent, At 
lantic Life, is president of the Chatta 
nooga Association. 





Kentucky Annuity Tax 


Kentucky’s House of Representatives 
passed a bill forbidding state taxation 
of annuity rights on the basis of life 
insurance mortality tables and fixing any 
levies that may be made against them at 
5 cents per $100 “of the fair cash value” 
of the annuity rights. A similar measure 
had earlier been passed by the State 
Senate, but, on the advice that the ares 
involved revenue, the House decided | 
pass its own bill and send it to the 
Senate for concurrence. In Kentucky, 
all revenue bills must originate in tlic 
House. 

The legislation was drawn up as {li 
result of a ruling last year by the Ken 
tucky Court of Appeals in two Loui 
ville cases that the state could tax | 
right to receive annuities on the bi 
of the holders’ life expectancy as show! 
by mortality tables. 





METROPOLITAN AGCY. CHANGES 
John J. Higgins, formerly manage! 
for the Metropolitan Life at Glens Fa 
has been placed in charge of the con 
pany’s district office at Middletown, 


Y., succeeding Francis J. O’Brien wlio 


has been transferred to the Sedgw! 
Svracuse district, succeeding Joseph 
Hartfuer, who is out on disability. T! 
company also announced that Willa: 
W. McAden, formerly manager of t! 
company at Fort Smith, Ark., has be 
placed in charge of the district at Bri 
tol, Tenn., succeeding Lexington 
Simpson who is being transferred 


| 


manage the company’s Meridian, Miss. 


district office. 
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Over Seven Millions 
Paid Daily in 1945 


DEATH BENEFITS AT NEW HIGH 





Aggregate Benefit Payments by Life 
Companies Were $2,667,305,000 
Last Year 





American families received $7,308,000 
laily from their life insurance compan- 
ies during 1945, compared with $6,798,- 
(00 daily in 1944 and $6,480,000 daily in 
1943, the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. Aggregate benefit payments for 
ihe year were $2,667,305,000 last year $2,- 
181,257,000 in 1944 and $2,365,249,000 in 
1943. 

Death benefits accounted for $3,506,- 
000 daily, making an aggregate of $1,- 
279,667,000 for 1945, a new record high 
point. Death benefit payments were up 
6% from the $1,204,718,000 in 1944 and 
27% greater than the $1,009,636,000 in 
1941, which was: the first year in which 
these payments topped the billion dol- 
lar mark. Some of this increase was 
due to the war claim payments on mem- 
bers of the armed forces, but the greater 
part of the increase reflected the in- 
creased insurance owned by American 
families, up 24% during the war years. 

3enefits becoming payable to living 
policyholders totaled $1,146,298,000__in 
1945, an increase of 9% over the 1944 
payments of $1,047,228,000 and 21% over 
the 1941 figure of $950,741,000. Matured 
endowment payments accounted for 
$406,669,000 of the 1945 benefits to living 
policyholders, this being an increase of 
56% over the pre-war 1941 payments of 
this type. Annuity payments were $185,- 
956,000 last year, up 19% over the pre- 
war level. Disability payments last year 
were $87,601,000 and dividends to policy- 
holders were $466,072,000. 

Calls for policy cash surrender values 
during 1945 were about 5% greater than 
in the previous year, most of the in- 
crease having been recorded since V-J 
Day and reflecting the employment and 
income dislocations that followed the 
wars end. The 1945 cash surrender 
value payments of $241,340,000 were 57% 
smaller than pre-war 1941 payments of 
this type. 


PRUDENTIAL AGENCY CHANGES 


The Prudential has announced the 
following agency changes and promo- 
tions: John J. Krejci, promoted from 
home office inspector to superintendent 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Alexander McGil- 
livrary, from assistant superintendent 
Youngstown, Ohio, to superintendent 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Wilbur Lamond, 
from assistant superintendent Chicago 
14 office to superintendent Aurora; 
John J. Michaels, from assistant super- 
intendent Kokomo, Ind., to superintend- 
ent Covington, Ky.; E. Hopewell, 
from assistant superintendent, Danville, 
lll, to superintendent Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Superintendent Frank Thoss has been 
transferred from Mt. Vernon to Moline. 


MUTUAL LIFE JAN. LEADERS 


William E. Steely of the Davenport, 
Iowa, agency, Mutual Life of New York, 
led all other company fieldmen in the 
country in volume of insurance sold dur- 
ing January, Roger Hull, vice president 
and manager of agencies, announced. 
The Davenport agency is managed by 
Lloyd B. Gettys. T. Justin Myers’ of 
the Scranton agency, managed by John 
H, Blackman, Jr. led in the number 
of paid applications. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL FEB. GAINS 


_ Pacific Mutual reports a gain of 121% 
in new life business written in Feb- 
Tiary as compared with the same month 
last year. The gain in number of appli- 
cations received was 119%. February 
writings in commercial accident and 
health department shows a 32% gain 
over last year’s corresponding figure. 














CONTINENTAL LIFE MANAGER 


The Continental Life Insurance Co. 
‘nnounces the appointment of Charles 
5. Herman as branch manager at 
loronto. 





Now STANDARD INSURANCE CO. 
The new official name of the Oregon 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. is Standard 
Insurance Co. The company is still a 
mutual life insurance company and there 
has been no change in the corporate 
structure or the personnel. Principal 
reason for making the change was to 
remove from the company’s name any 
inference of localism. 


Acacia Pays Dividend by 
Buying Clothes for Greece 





restaurant chef who had returned to 
Greece before the war. 

During the five years that Greece was 
occupied by the enemy Mr. Christian 
reminded Acacia, it had been impossible 
to receive the dividends due him on his 
$1,000 paid-up life policy. Now that the 
occupation is over, Mr. Christian asked 
for the dividends. 4 

But not in money. Like millions of 
other Europeans, Mr. Christian and his 
family needed clothing. His letter said: 

“T would like, if you permitted, to ask 
you if it is possible to purchase me 
some kind of garments and shoes (size 
7%) to cover any amount of money due 
to me (surplus). I mean the money you 
have had mailing me every year before 
the war and I will be very obliged to 
you, as I and my family being so bad in 
need of clothing outfit as they are so 
dear and very scarce in this country.” 

Acacia checked on the dividends due 
Mr. Christian and found that they came 
to $13. A shopping tour resulted in the 


S. E. Mooers (center) with June 
Proffit (left) and June Lewis. 

The Acacia Mutual Life has paid 
many dividends in its time, but never 


the kind that it paid this week to one ( t 
of its policyholders now residing in rag of two f spose ind — a 
: ; s ¥%), four pairs of sox and eight yar 
Greece. Acacia received a letter from of print dress material. The much 


Patras, Greece, signed by Zacharias C. needed articles are now at sea on their 
Christian. A former Birmingham, Ala., way to Mr. Christian. 





ir MUST BE GOOD! 





Since V-J Day we have scheduled more Home Office Analagraph 
Schools for more men than in any similar period of time since 
the Analagraph was introduced in 1937. 

Our Analagraphers today form a larger proportion of our 
agency membership than at any previous time. 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Company 





Newark, New Jersey 











Two Husband and Wife 
Partnership Decisions 


CREATE NEW TAX SITUATION 





Supreme Court Holds Husband Liable 
for Tax on Profits; J. S. Seidman 
Comments on Effects 

Husband and wife partnership ar- 
rangements will need to be reexamined 
in the light of two decisions by the U. 
S. Supreme Court involving questions of 
income tax liability. Explaining the sig- 
nificance of the decisions, J. S. Seidman, 
New York certified public accountant 
and tax authority, said: 

“The effect of the court’s holding is 
that a husband is to be taxed on the 
entire partnership profits where the trial 
court finds that the partnership was not 
a real one because the husband runs the 
business, the wife renders no service, 
her investment in the partnership comes 
from the husband, and her share of the 
profits is used for family expenses. This 
is true even though a gift tax was paid 
when the husband gave the wife her 
partnership capital, and even though the 
partnership is recognized as valid under 
state laws.” 

Mr. Seidman added that the decision 
does not rule out husband and wife part- 
nerships entirely. To the contrary, they 
are expressly validated for tax purposes 
where the wife invests capital originat- 
ing with her, or where she participates 
in the management of the business or 
performs vital services. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
were rendered in the cases of F. E. 
Tower and A. L. Lusthaus. The court 
divided 6 to 2, Justice Black rendering 
the majority opinion from which Chief 
Justice Stone and Justice Reed dis- 
sented. 


ASSOCIATED WITH CONTINENT’L 








John Miller Is Assistant Superintendent 
of Agents; To Devote Full Time 
to Cook’s County, Chicago 

John Miller, released from active duty 
with the Marine Corps on January 18, 
has become associated with the Conti- 
nental Assurance Company as assistant 
superintendent of agents. In this ca- 
pacity, Roy Tuchbreiter, president, an- 
nounced he will devote his entire atten- 
tion to the company’s program for large 
scale expansion of operations in Cook 
County, Chicago. Mr. Miller was a lieu- 
tenant with the marines and, during 
nearly three years of active duty, was 
attached to the Ist and 5th divisions 
in actions ranging from Bougainville to 
Okinawa. On a stateside tour of duty, 
he trained three maritime units for the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

Mr. Miller as a water polo player, at 
Northwestern where he captained the 
teams of °34 and 735, on the Olympic 
team of 1936 and was a member of the 
Illinois Athletic Club team which won 
eleven national championships. At the 
same time, he advanced in the life in- 
surance business from personal producer 
to general agent. Eleven former per- 
sonal producers, trained and directed by 
Mr. Miller, are now full-fledged general 
agents. 


MO. MEDICAL SERVICE SETUP 


Assets of the Missouri Medical Serv- 
ice, organized by the Missouri State 
Medical Association to provide volun- 
tary prepaid medical and surgical care 
to subscribers, totaled $52,000 as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1946, with a reserve fund of 
$39,831. Membership totals 34,000 per- 


sons, representing about 17,000 contracts. 


FREID AGENCY REPORTS GAINS 

The Freid Agency, New England Mu- 
tual Life closed February with a paid- 
for total of $839,751, on top of a January 
production of $1,520,297, for a two-month 
total of $2,360,048. This represents a 
gain over the first two months of 1945 
of about 16%. 








The Long General Agency, Manhattan 
Life, Mount Vernon, has added three 
new members to its sales force: Emidio 
Miccio, William J. Rothmann and Nor- 
man C. Schumacher. 
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HEARD on the WAY 
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Lt. Col. Edward D. Millea, who has 
been chief of the veterans’ personnel 
division of Selective Service, United 
States Army in New York City, has 
rejoined the claim department of the 
Equitable Society. In Selective Service 
Colonel Millea placed more than 18,000 
returning service men in jobs during 
a period of one year. 

Colonel Millea is a former president 
of the International Claim Association, 
holding that office in 1938-39. He has 
also been president of the Boston Life 
& Accident Claim Association. His post 
with the Equitable before entering the 
service was assistant superintendent of 
claims. 

The Life Insurance Association of 
— is to remain at 165 Broadway, 
New York City, and will occupy larger 
quarters. 

Quite a turnout of insurance men was 
seen at the recent annual dinner of the 
financial writers of New York at the 
Hotel Astor. In the gridiron perform- 
ance one of the actors was Carl Cefola, 
publication division, Mutual Life, who 
Scacatale was a member of the financial 
news staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

We have just looked over a life in- 
surance policy of the Hindustan Co- 
Operative Insurance Society, Ltd. of 
Calcutta, India. Comparing this with 
\merican policies, it is noticeable at 
first glance that the paid-up, cash sur- 
render or loan values are not stated al- 
though these are referred to frequently 
in various clauses. The suicide clause is 
particularly different. Policy provides 
that it shall be void in the event of 
death by suicide, whether sane or in- 
sane, “or by the hand of justice at any 
time within thirteen months from the 
within mentioned date of the effecting 
of assurance,” and then goes on to say 
“but any bona fide interest acquired in 
this policy by a third party for a suffi- 
cient valuable consideration will be pro- 
tected to that extent but in no case ex- 
ceeding the sum assured by this policy, 
provided that notice thereof in writing 
shall have been received by the society 
not less than one calendar month prior 
to the date of death.” 

The aviation clause states “In the 
event of death of the assured arising 
directly or indirectly from engaging in 
aviation or aeronautics except as a bona 
fide fare-paying passenger on a regular 
air route this policy shall be void and 
the liability of the society hereunder 
will cease except to the extent of the 
net surrender value.” 





One of the first companies to “hu- 
manize” the annual financial report, 
which it has been doing for years, the 
Sun Life’s 75th annual report is an at- 
tractively printed document. Special at- 
tention was paid to typogr raphy and sub- 
heads in President and Managing Direc- 
tor Arthur B. Wood’s statement of 
seventy-five years of Sun Life growth 
are printed in color. On back page illus- 
trations show what the company’s in- 
vested dollar is doing. Emphasis is 
placed on fact that insurance dollars are 
social dollars provide work, wages and 
security, and that it is good citizenship 
to own life insurance. 





The new art calendar of the North- 
western Mutual Life, featuring the bird 
paintings of John James Audubon, has 
attracted unusually favorable attention. 
Audubon came to America from France 
in 1803 and died in New York in 1851. 
There have since been made 435 plates 
engraved from water-color drawings for 
soaubon's remarkable book, called “The 
Birds of America.” 


In preparing these Audubon calendars 





it. COL. 


saad ARD D. MILLEA 


the Northwestern Mutual Life had in 
mind the wide appeal to the many thou- 
sands of both bird-lovers and lovers of 
art. A fine job was made by the company 
in the reproduction of the water-color 
drawings. 

The drawings of Audubon are remark- 





able both as art and as documents in 
natural history. Audubon knew his birds 
—not alone their markings and the colors 
of their plumage, but their characteristic 
attitudes, their habits, their peculiarities. 
This knowledge, the fruit of painstaking 
observation, gave his work the authenticity 
which lovers of birds admire to this day. 
His attention to accuracy extended also 
to the field of backgrounds. The trees, 


flowers, fruits, and other objects used. 


with the birds are true to nature, and 
each bit of = plays its part in the 
composition of a pleasing picture. 

In 1826 Audubon went to Edinburgh 
in search of a publisher. Work was be- 
gun there by W. H. Lizars, who en- 
graved ten subjects, including The Tur- 
key Cock (the most famous and most 
valuable of the original prints) which is 
reproduced on the fourth panel of the 
Northwestern Mutual’s calendar. Then 
the work was transferred to Robert 
Havell and his son, Robert, Jr., at Lon- 
don, who between them completed the 
work of engraving the remaining plates 
during the following twelve years. 

The total number of complete sets 
printed was probably a little less than 
two hundred. Many of these have been 
broken up to provide individual prints for 
framing. The value of the sets which re- 
main intact has been rising steadily. An 
authoritative estimate is that a fine set 
offered at auction might bring from 


$20,000 to $25,000. 


William D. Read, son_of Jess G. Read, 
Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner, in 
a rush to get home after being ‘dis- 
charged from the Anti-Aircraft Artil- 
lery, after three years’ service, took a 
taxicab from Kansas City to Oklahoma 
City, a distance of 386 miles. 

Uncle Francis. 








“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that 1 may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurarice. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EnuitaBLe LIFE OF IOWA 
Doyunded 1667 


Home Office 





Des Moines 


Atlantic’s amuses 

Had Gain of $3,206,080 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $160,000,000 
Total Bonds and Cash on Hand, 51% 


of Assets; Other Figures 
in Statement 








Report to stockholders of Atlantic 
Life by President Robert V. Hatcher 
showed insurance in force December 31, 
1945, to have exceeded $160,000,000, an 
increase of more than $8,000,000 for the 
year. 

Assets increased $3,206,080, and total 
$44,749,555. Special reserves and surplus 
increased $413,297, and these, together 
with capital funds now total $2,416,055, 
highest in company’s history. 

The company’s bond holdings now 
total $21,860,330, of which $7,829,600 are 
direct United States Government obliga- 
tions. Total bonds represent 49% of 
total assets. Company’s mortgage loan 
account at the end of 1945 stood at 
$14,112,107, which represents 31.5% of 
its total assets. The cash on hand at 
the end of the year was $982,533. Mr. 
Hatcher pointed out that it is significant 
to note that bonds and cash represented 
51% of assets, placing the company in 
a strong liquid position to take advan- 
tage of future investment opportunities. 
Payments to policyowners and_ bene- 
ficiaries in 1945 amounted to $2,821,029, 
increasing such payments since the 
company’s organization to $69,020,607. 





WOMEN TO ORGANIZE 





Eleanor Vaughan Tells Life Insurance 
League of International Organiza- 
tion to Fight Fascism 

Eleanor Vaughan, formerly research 
editor of Modern Industry, who recently 
returned from France where she was a 
delegate to a Congress of women which 
was meeting to discuss ways to fight 
fascism through militant organizations 
of women in many countries which will 
demand greater rights for women, ad- 
dressed the League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York on Tuesday after- 
noon. One of the results of the meeting 
will be the formation of a Congress of 
American Women in this city this week. 
It will be an affiliate of a permanent 
women’s international democratic organ- 
ization. 

“Wherever the fascists triumphed the 
mothers and children were great sul- 
ferers. They are enemies of humanity,” 
she said, “and we must fight to keep 
them from usurping power again. In all 
the countries of the world—United 
States included—there are discrimina- 
tions against women which should be 
done away with, and through world or- 
ganization women will be able to battle 
successfully in obtaining fair play.” 

The speaker told of the present plight 
of many French women and children as 
pathetic. She emphasized the lack of 
proper food and clothing. 





BOSTON ASS’N APTITUDE TESTS 


Over eighty members of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association recently 
participated in aptitude tests conducted 
by Albert K. Kurte of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
The tests were held to determine thc 
fitness of new people considering en- 
tering the life insurance business and 
in line with their policy of advancing 
the interests of true life insurance, the 


members of the Boston Association took ’ 


the three scheduled tests and asked 
for additional ones. Eligible only to 
agents and men in the business for tlic 
past two years, these tests are taking 
place in twenty major cities all over the 
country. The tests are kept strictly con- 
fidential as the Management Association 
wishes to determine the value of thi 
new. set of examinations which are hel: 
for the benefit of the policyholders os 
in the interest of sound life insuranc‘ 
underwriting: James F. Dwinell, Jr., | 
chairman of the aptitude test committ: 
of the Boston Life Underwriters. 
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Great-West Yield on 
Invested Assets 4.62% 


$924,233,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 





1945 Gains Largest in Company’s His- 
tory; Government Bond Holdings 


Quadrupled Since 1939 


The Great-West Life of Winnipeg 
wound up the year 1945 with assets of 
$245,030,037. The total assets in 1944 
were $222,441,000. The following table 
shows the distribution of the company’s 
assets among various classifications for 
the years 1945, 1944 and 1939: 

1945 1944 1939 





Bonds: 
Government ...ccccese 57.0% 52.6% 29.5% 
Municipal, Utilities, etc. 24.3 25.6 25.0 
Mortgages and Properties 10.2 11.7 26.6 
Police? EGGHb 2.0. ceareee 6.2 7.4 14.6 
a er 1.8 1.8 1.6 
Cash and Miscellaneous... 0.5 0.9 2.7 


The increase in Government bonds 
was occasioned by its heavy subscription 
o victory loans and war bonds in Can- 
a and the United States. As a result 
it now holds $126,000,000 of Government 
bonds, four times its holdings when war 
was declared. “Thus, every policyholder 
is entitled to feel that he has doubly 
supported each of these loans,” said Vice 
President and Managing Director H. W. 
Manning, “first, through his personal in- 
yestment and again through the share of 
the company’s purchases which came 
from his premiums. On the average it 
may be said the Government bond in- 
vestment amounts to more than $450 
for each of our policyholders.” 
Mortgages and Real Estate 

Investments in mortgages amount now 
to only $23,500,000. Mr. Manning said: 
“Every effort will be directed toward 
increasing these as peacetime develop- 
ment in housing and industry gains 
momentum. The present total includes 
only $5,500,000 of farm loans, this item 
having dwindled to small proportions ‘in 
recent years. Real estate holdings, in- 
cluding the value of our head office 
building, are almost insignificant—less 
than one-half: of 1% of all investments.” 

In 1945 interest yield on the company’s 
invested assets was 4.62%, an unusually 
high return in today’s era of low in- 
terest rates. 

At the end of 1945 the company had 
$924,233,000 insurance in force. New bus- 
iness in 1945 was $129,773,000. In 1944 
new business was $115,855,000. The com- 
pany’s business in force in Canada now 
totals $648,000,000, and the balance of 
the outstanding insurance is held by 
policyholders in eleven states of the 
United States. Since 1939 the total busi- 
ness has increased by 50%, the gain last 
year being the greatest in the company’s 
history, 

Payments to Policyholders 

Mr. Manning said it was interesting 
to observe that the total amount paid 
or credited to policyholders and_ their 
beneficiaries exceeded by several mil- 
lions of dollars the premiums which they 
paid. For ever $100 received from policy- 
holders, $112.50 was either paid to them 
or set aside for their future benefit. In 
tle entire war period death claims at- 

ributable to war amounted to $1,597,000. 
T ie eens experience among civil- 

, however, during the same period 

1S : Mabeowed sufficiently to absorb the 

rain and maintain an experience which 
Was approximately normal. 

The scale of dividends on participating 

licies which had remained unchanged 

roughout the war years, was increased 

on the first day of 1946. The Group in- 
rance and Group annuity business had 
very satisfactory growth during the 
ar. Protection against accident and 
alth hazards, a field which the com- 

jany entered less than four years ago, 
owed a remarkable growth. 

_ Among other things in his report Mr. 

‘anning said: 

“The economic outlook for 1946 proj- 

‘ts much that is reassuring. Demobilt- 

ition is proceeding with increasing rap- 


idity and wartime controls generally 


re being progressively removed as the 
eed for them disappears. The ‘flow of 
cacetime production urgently needed 
’ check inflation and provide suitable 


Monarch Life Reports Jan. 
And Feb. as Biggest Months 


Monarch Life of Springfield reports 
that the production of both its A. & H. 
and life divisions in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1946, was more than 90% ahead of 
the same two months of 1945. In fact, 
they are the two biggest months in the 
history of this company. 





PRESIDENT DETROIT COUNCIL 

Vance L. Desmond, assistant vice 
president, Detroit Trust Co., is the new 
president of Detroit Life Insurance and 
Trust Council and H. Peter Trosper, 
New York Life, is vice president. Treas- 
urer is E. Leigh Jones, CLU, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. Guest speaker at first an- 
niversary dinner was Maynard D. Conk- 
lin, Fifth 3rd Union Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati. 





employment for returning servicemen 
and war workers shows signs of ma- 
terializing. Certainly it seems true that 
the pioneering spirit‘of private enter- 
prise which has brought us to our pres- 
ent position is not dying out, and it is 
to be hoped that constant efforts for 
international cooperation and trade will 
bear substantial harvest.” 





NORTH AMERICAN RE. 


Had Life Insurance In Force of $246,- 
139,500 at End of 1945 and $24,485,446 
of Admitted Assets 

The North American Reassurance Co. 
of New York concluded the year 1945 
with $246,139,500 life insurance in force. 
The company had admitted assets on 
December 31, 1945, of $24,485,446. In the 
portfolio of assets are $17,672,225 of 
United States Government bonds and 
$1,107,743 Canadian Government bonds. 
The company’s surplus to policyholders 
is $4,440,288. 

President of North American Re. is 
Lawrence M. Cathles. J. Howard Oden 
is first vice president and Raymond A. 
Burke is secretary. 








NORTHWESTERN NAT’L GAINS 

New business of $6,898,320 written dur- 
ing February by Northwestern National 
Life made that the largest February in 
its history. The company’s new busi- 
ness for the first two months of the 
year is 43% greater than for the cor- 
responding period .of 1945, 





Berton E. Klinetob, superintendent of 
the Prudential’s Shamokin, Pa., office, 
has completed thirty years’ service as 
a representative of the company. 
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THere’s LIFE in tHe BERKSHIRE 


AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


1945 HIGHLIGHTS 


New Paid Life Insurance INCREASED 27% 
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1945 $30,109,086 | 
1944 

Insurance in Force GAINED $21,006,529 
1945 $273,430,083 | 
1944 

Assets INCREASED $7,601,413 
1945 $90,605,859 | 
1944 a 





Policyowners Reserve INCREASED $5,684,818 





1945 


$73,115,540 | 





1944 





ae 





Special Reserve and Unassigned Surplus INCREASED $614,712 




















1945 $2,795,010] 
1944 | 
All Other Reserves INCREASED $1,301,887 

1945 $14,695,309 | 
1944 , ‘ e] 





The above reserves constitute our Liabilities which total $90,605,859 


Complete Statement Available on Request 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR — 

















Douglas Warns of Low 
Interest Rate Policy 


OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 





Mutual Life President Sees Grave Con- 
sequences in Declining Rate 
Over Past Decade 

Taking issue with those who believe 
that low interest rates cause no harm 
— impose no cost On any group, Lewis 

Douglas, president of Mutual Life of 
bah York, stresses in his annual report 
to policyholders that if interest rates 
were 1% higher life insurance compan- 
ies could have increased dividends in 
1945 by at least $323,000,000, thus reduc- 
ing life insurance costs by that much. 
No modification of investment policy by 
the companies, he said, “can perma- 
nently provide an escape from the grave 
consequences arising out of the inordi- 
nate decline of the interest rate over the 
last decade.” 

Tracing the history of the -decline in 
interest rates, Mr. Douglas pointed out 
that during the Twenties, the marked 
improvement in mortality and the cor- 
responding increase in gains from that 
source had the effect of concealing, dur- 
ing the early and mid-Thirties, the con- 
sequence of the interest rates when 
they began slowly to fall. 

Means Increased Costs 

The precipitate decline during the past 
ten years, he added, has created such a 
condition that other sources of gains 
must carry an ever increasing burden 
and can no longer conceal the reflection 
of falling interest rates in the cost of 
policyholders’ life insurance. 

“The drastic decline in yield,” said Mr. 
Douglas, “best illustrated by the decline 
in the rate on long-term U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds during the pediod 1933-1945 
from 4% to less than 24%%, has radi- 
cally reduced the rate earned by this 
company, and by all insurance compan- 
ies, on their invested assets. This, in 
turn, has substantially increased the cost 
of the life insurance protection pos- 
sessed by 27,000,000 American families, 
because it has reduced the amount that 
otherwise would have been available an- 
nually for distribution to policyholders.” 


New Atlantic Life V. P. 





CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


Charles W. Phillips, who as reported 
last week in The Eastern Underwriter, 
has been made vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Atlantic 
Life, has been with the company more 
than a quarter of a century. 

ADVANCED BY PRUDENTIAL 

The Prudential has announced the 
promotion of Charles F. Lancaster to 
superintendent of the Tarentum, Pa., 
office. Mr. Lancaster joined the com- 
pany as an agent in Brownsville in 1927. 
He was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Monessen in 1934 where he 
served until his present promotion. 
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In the case of a stock purchase agree- 
ment whether the advantage lies in hav- 
ing the corporation participate or in 
making the agreement between individ- 
uals, was discussed before the Solomon 
Huber Agency of Home Life in New 
York on Monday by Albert Hirst, coun- 
sel for New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters. No positive answer 
can be given, said Mr. Hirst as either 
method has its peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. For purposes of sim- 
plicity, he called an agreement between 
stockholders the direct method and 
where the corporation buys the dece- 
dent’s stock, the indirect method. 

3y the direct method there is cer- 
tainty of performance especially if the 
agreement is underwritten with ade- 
quate insurance. No such certainty ex- 
ists under the indirect method because a 
corporation is not always free to buy 
its own stock. Inder Section 664 of 
the New York Penal Law it is a penal 
offense for directors of a corporation “to 
apply any portion of the funds, except 
surplus, directly or indirectly to the pur- 
chase of its own stock except as pro- 
vided or permitted by law.” Thus a cor- 
poration is free to buy its own stock 
only out of its surplus. 

Another advantage of the direct 
method is that the life insurance is free 
from claims of business creditors. By 
the indirect method the insurance is paid 
for by the corporation and the cash or 
loan values or death benefits are part 
of its assets. 

Use of Settlement Options 

Mr. Hirst also pointed to the advan- 
tages in the use of settlement options 
under the direct method. “Such use of 
settlement options,” he said, “is fre- 
quently a substantial inducement for the 
purpose of entering into the whole 
agreement. Clearly where a corporation 
insures the lives of its officers-directors- 
stockholders, it does so for its own pur- 
poses which would be defeated if the 
policy were payable to anyone but it- 
self. By the very nature of the indirect 
any possibility of naming wives or chil- 
dren as beneficiaries or utilizing settle- 
ment options is precluded. A corpora- 
tion cannot properly do anything but 
use the life insurance which it owns or 
controls for its own benefit.” 

Another advantage discussed by Mr. 
Hirst was the use of a trustee or stake- 
holder which cannot be done under the 
indirect method whereas under the di- 
rect method it is easy and highly ad- 
visable to insure performance. The trus- 
tee will deliver the stock to the survivor, 
collect and pay over the insurance pro- 
ceeds to the estate. Another advantage 
is that part of the purchase price may 
be paid in installments spread over a 
period of years. 

Advantages of Indirect Method 

Turning to the advantages of the in- 
direct method, Mr. Hirst said, citing an 
instance of two owners of a corporation: 

“Assuming, as is usually the case, that 
their entire income is derived from the 
corporation in the form,of salaries and 
dividends, you will frequently find that 
after payment of their individual income 
taxes, there simply is not enough 
money, without curtailing other impor- 
tant objects of theirs, to carry the life in- 
surance called for by the direct method, 
stock purchase agreement. Usually they 
cannot increase their salaries. Even if 
that is feasible from an income tax point 
of view, still it is frequently the case 
that the increase is so burdened by 
high-bracket income taxes that the 
method is extremely costly. On the 
other hand, premiums on keyman insur- 
ance, carried as such and in good faith 
by the corporation, do not constitute 
personal income to the lives involved; 
of course, they do not constitute taxable 
expenses for the corporation. 

“Thus it is frequently the minor evil 
for business men to decide to forego the 
unquestionable advantages of the direct 
method and rather to decide to increase 





Albert Hirst Before Huber Agency 
Talks on Stock Purchase Agreements 


the corporation’s keyman insurance hold- 
ings in the hope, frequently well- 
founded, that upon death it may be leg- 
ally possible for the corporation to buy 
out of its surplus as increased by the 
collection of keyman -life insurance, the 
stockholdings of the deceased. In such 
a case, it will not be feasible for the 
corporation to enter into any commit- 
ment whatever as to the use of keyman 
life insurance or its proceeds. 

“The agreement in such a case, if the 
indirect method be used, should still be 
between the stockholders who merely 
agree, as they legally may do, to vote 
their stock in favor of the stock pur- 
chase. 

“You will frequently find that the use 
of the indirect method involves a care- 
ful study of the corporate set-up and 
frequently even corporate reorganiza- 
tion. 

Cannot Accumulate Funds 

“In using the indirect method, you 
must keep in mind that a corporation 
cannot do what an individual may do— 
accumulate funds during the life of a 
stockholder for the purpose of buying 
his stock when he dies because such an 
accumulation of profits necessarily would 
run afoul of the provisions of Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code which 
imposes a ‘surtax on corporation im- 
properly accumulating surplus’ in any 
case in which a ‘corporation * * * is 
formed or availed of for the purpose 
of preventing the imposition of the sur- 
tax upon its shareholders * * *.” Thus 
you cannot prepare a corporation to be 
ready to buy a deceased stockholder’s 
stock out of surplus without running 
— of the penal sanctions of Section 
02. 

“On the other hand, you must clearly 
keep in mind that if a corporation de- 
cides to carry keyman insurance on the 
life of a stockholder-officer, it cannot 
play fast and loose with that keyman 
insurance. Keyman insurance is intended 
to compensate the corporation for the 
loss of the services of a valuable ser- 
vant; the corporation, therefore, must in 
every way be free to use its life insur- 
ance, like any one of its other assets, 
for its corporate purposes; you can 
never impose any restrictions on the 
corporation’s unhampered freedom of 
disposition, 

“Just the same, it has been my ex- 
perience that in all substantial business 
insurance cases, in spite of its difficul- 
ties and handicaps, the indirect method, 
if carefully considered and applied, of- 
fers great possibilities. But the first 
requisite in its use is that you, as well 
as your clients and their legal and ac- 
counting advisors, fully understand the 
hazards, difficulties and uncertainties of 
the indirect method.” 





COMPLETE REFRESHER COURSE 


Twenty-three Penn Mutual  Life’s 
agents who have returned to civilian 
life have completed the fifth refresher 
course at the home office. Second Vice 
President E. Paul Huttinger, manager 
of training, acted as dean of the school. 
The subjects covered in this refresher 
course included the future of selling, 
the financial side of selling; underwrit- 
ing, medical and claim _ procedures; 
numerical rating and lay selection, new 
policies and related changes, economic 
shifts in the post-war world, tax 
changes and veterans’ problems, pension 
plans and marketing. 


REJOINS MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Lieut. Robert J. Walker, USNR, a 
member of Mutual Benefit Life’s edi- 
torial staff of The Pelican for two years 
prior to his entering the Navy, has been 
released from service and is now back 

with the company as assistant editor, 








_ A bill has been drafted to permit sav- 
ings banks in New Jersey to write life 
insurance, but with fewer privileges 
than tn the New York act. 





Woodward, Ryan, | 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














The COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A QUALITY COMPANY 


Distinguished by its past performance 
and progressive in its plans for the 
future. 


“A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897” 


A policy for every 
member of the 


family from birth 
to age 65. 


Home Office: Jersey City 6, N. J. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 

















Excellent Opportunity 


Supervisor to assist general agent in field of 
estate analysis and tax service; field experience 
preferred. Write details, age, salary. Box 1641, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7. 











George Passmore Appointed 


American National Manager 


The Ordinary agency department of 
the American National Insurance Co., 
Galveston, has announced the appoint- 
ment of George E. Passmore as east 
North Carolina manager, with head- 
quarters in Raleigh. 

Mr. Passmore began his life insurance 
career in Greensboro, N. C. in 1925 with 
the Jefferson Standard. He served orig- 
inally as cashier with that company and 
was later appointed manager. In 1939 he 
joined the Atlantic Life as home office 
supervisor and for the past four years 
he has been associated with the home 
office of the Reserve Loan Life of Dal- 
las as superintendent of agencies, which 
position he resigned to become manager 
of the newly created Raleigh branch 
office. 


NEW YORK CLU SPEAKERS 

Ralph L. Van Name, secretary, New 
York City Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, and Congressman Eugene J. 
Keogh, New York City, will be the 
speakers before the next luncheon meet- 
ing of the New York Chapter of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters, March 19, 
at the Hotel Martinique, Herbert R. 
Coursen, president of the Chapter an- 
nounced. 

Congressman Keogh, who is author of 
a bill now before Congress seeking to 
correct certain inequitable conditions af- 





fecting annuities, will introduce Mr. . 


Van Name, who will discuss, “Discrimi- 
nation in Taxation of Annuities.” 





Interest Study 


(Continued from Page 3) 

same time, however, the need for em- 
ploying some 54-56 million persons in 
the decade after reconversion may be 
cited as an argument to show that we 
shall be lucky to avoid serious unem- 
ployment and deflation in the years 
after reconversion. 

“In conclusion, the position taken in 
this section is that in the absence of a 
runaway inflation, conditions existing at 
the levels of demand and supply, money 
and banking, and government control, 
are likely to maintain during the decade 
after reconversion the tow general level 
of interest rates which have prevailed 
during the war.” 








































What a RIDER! 


The USLife’s 


TERM RIDER TO 65 
adds 100%, 150%, 200% 
to face amount of basic 
policy having premiums 
payable to 65. 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE 








PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character 


and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
strength. 
® 
JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE, 
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Praises Group Life 
Cos. for War Services 


LETTER FROM GEN. W.H. KASTEN 
————f 
Fiscal Director, Army Service Forces, 
Tells of Protection for War 
Department Contractors 





\ tribute to the magnificent job 
which the companies writing Group life 
nsurance did during World War II 
as been made by Major General W. H. 
<asten, director for the Army Service 
iorces. It came in a letter addressed on 
‘ebruary 26 to C. Manton Eddy, vice 
oresident and secretary, Connecticut 
seneral Life. The letter reads: 

“During the course of the past several 
nonths, since assuming the duties of 
iscal director for the~Army Service 
orces, there have been brought to my 
attention reports of the many valuable 
services which have been rendered to 
he War Department through the life 
insurance companies of this country 
during the emergency insurance pro- 
eram involving protection of the many 
employes of War Department contrac- 
tors in the United States and abroad. 

“T am informed that you acted as the 
medium of liaison on numerous occa- 
sions between the War Department and 
the various life insurance companies 
which assisted in the formulation, de- 
velopment and application of the War 
Department Group Insurance Plan to 
croup insurance policies of the depart- 
ment’s cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractors. 
It is my desire to express to you at 
this time the appreciation of the War 
Department for your time and_ effort, 
your ready cooperation and the fine re- 
sults which have inured therefrom, and 
[ hope that you will once again be 
eood enough to perform a liaison mis- 
sion by passing on to this group of 
companies for me, this expression of 
appreciation.” 


Agent of the Year 


Harry W. Nebel, of the Seth A. 
Bardwell & Associates agency, Cleve- 
land, has won the Lincoln National Life 
honor designation “Agent of the Year,” 
for 1945, A. L. Dern, vice president and 
director of agen- 
cies announced. 
The “Agent of the 
Year” award is 
presented annual- 
ly to the desig- 
nated leader 
among. Lincoln 
National repre- 
sentatives accord- 
ing to three qual- 
ity factors: Vol- 
ume of  produc- 
tion, average size 
of policy, and per- 
sistency of busi- 
ness. Runner-up 
for this award 
was Charles  S. 

: Miller, of Tyner, 
liana, and Philip Sitrick, Davenport, 
s third. 

Mr. Nebel, since his association with the 
ncoln National in 1930, has been con- 
stently among his company’s produc- 
n leaders. He placed fourth among all 





Harry W. Nebel 


"-presentatives of the company in total 


iid production for 1945, the greatest 
ar in the company’s history, the Lin- 
In _ National now having more than 
925,000,000 of life insurance in force. 


Occidental Announces 
Record 1945 Increases 


PRESIDENT CLARKE’S REPORT 


Company Assets and Surplus Rise 
Sharply; Ordinary for 1945 
Totaled $132,416,952 








Occidental Life of California last year 
had its biggest year in new paid Ordi- 
nary business and its biggest net gain 
of Ordinary insurance in force as well 
as record growths in assets and surplus, 
President Dwight L. Clarke reports. 

Paid Ordinary was $132,416,952 which 
advanced the Ordinary in force figure to 
$668,521,470. Ordinary in force gain for 
the year was $83,486,456. Total sales, 
including Group were $163,314,806 and 
the total business in force advanced to 
the new high of $1,030,287,987. Ordinary 
accident and sickness premium collec- 
tions increased 25.2% to $1,535,984. 

Assets were $147,732,948 at the year 
end, and advance of more than $25 
million. Unassigned surplus was up 
$2,000,618 to the new high of $7,176,334, 
an increase of 38.6%. Surplus as regards 
policyholders now totals $10,620,179, an 
increase of 24.5% in 1945. Net interest 
earnings were 3.45%. 

Payment of $13,684,878 to policyhold- 
ers, beneficiaries and annuitants topped 
all previous records and brought the 
total of such payments since organiza- 
tion to $119,567,114. More than 775,000 
persons were protected by some form 
of insurance in Occidental Life on De- 
cember 31, 1945. 

The company enjoyed a year of favor- 
able mortality in 1945, President Clarke 
announced, notwithstanding war and 
service deaths. Claims of $386,599 on 
274 insured persons in armed forces 
were paid last year and total war death 
payments from December, 1941. to the 
end of 1945 were $1,278,581 on 982 lives. 

Occidental’s statement this year in- 
cludes management funds of onlv the 
former Federal Reserve Life and West- 
ern Mutual Life Association, the lien 
on Register Life policies having been 
fully liquidated June 30 last year. Re- 
gister Life policies have now been as- 
sumed by Occidental and become a part 
of the company’s business in force. 





Boston Mutual Expands 
Its Home Office Space 


Boston Mutual Life, whose president 
is Jay Benton, is now expanding its 
home office space and providing new fa- 
cilities to simplify the transaction of 
business. Specifically, additional space 
has been taken on the fourth floor of 
the home office in Boston to provide for 
an enlarged mailing department, while 
on the third floor a separate room with 
sound-proof ceiling will house the six 
IBM tabulating machines maintained by 
the company. Another helpful change is 
the transfer of the claim department to 
the first floor. 


MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

C. Hugh Blair, manager, Phoenix 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, this week observed 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. 








Clark Crum, left-handed golf cham- 
pion of Kentucky, has joined the John 
A. Culbreath Agency,. Manhattan Life 
in Denver, following his discharge from 
the Army. 





The eighth annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Washington State Quarter- 
Million-Round Table was held recently. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 











“CALL FAIRBANKS-” 
when you think of 


STATES 


SPECIALISTS in TRAVEL RISKS — Non-Citizens 
Most comprehensive portfolio of 


UNITED 


considered. 


contracts offered by any company! 
competition or faced with substandard prob- 
lems, consult FAIRBANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. 
Illustrations cheerfully and quickly furnished. We 
pay the maximum commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS, Ceneral Agen 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


LIFE 


When in 











A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 
continued its successful operations; 
+ Lar liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 
adopted; 





Every eligible member of the famil 
purpose with 
to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SEPVICE SINCE 1899 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 


tion at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policyholders: 
YY can secure a policy 
yable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 


remiums 


Berkshire General Agent 


Robert F. Ober has been appointed 
Berkshire Life general agent for Con- 


necticut, 


with 


headquarters in New 


Haven, Harrison L. Amber, president, 
announced. 


Robert F. Ober In 





Mr. Ober graduated from 
Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1932 and 
from 1933 to 1936 
he represented the 
Koppers Conn., 
Koke Co. as sales 
supervisor. From 
1936 to 1939 he 
represented the 
Greybar Electric 
Corp. as salesman 
and in 1939 was 
appointed super- 
visor in the Con- 
necticut Mutual 
office of Thomp- 
son and Taintor 
in New Haven. 
1944 he was 


appointed assist- 


ant manager for the Equitable Life in 


New Haven. 


From 1944 to 1946 he was 


gunnery officer in convoy work in the 
European, Asiatic and Pacific Theatres 
completing his Navy service early this 
year aS a separation center insurance 


officer. 


Mr. Ober is an active member in the 


following New 


Haven organizations: 


Past treasurer and active member of 
Life Underwriters Association; past 
president, Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce; member, board of directors of 
Senior Chamber of Commerce; presi- 
dent, Wesleyan Club; a member of State 
Boy’s Work Committee, YMCA and a 


member of 


Council. 


Life Insurance and Trust 








for every purse 


Secretary: Bernard L. Conner 















Loyal’s Biggest Months 


The months of January and February, 


1946, were the biggest production 
months in the history of the Loyal 
Protective Life of Boston. A. & H. pre- 
mium volume in those two months com- 
bined was more than 65% greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 


44% GAIN IN A. & H. 

Pacific Mutual Life reports a 44% 
gain in new commercial A. & H. pre- 
miums for the first two months of 1946 
compared with same period in 1945. R. 
Earl Denman of J. M. Gantz agency, 
Cincinnati, who was national production 
champion of the company last year, cur- 
rently tops all commercial A. & H. pro- 
ducers for Pacific Mutual. 


PRUDENTIAL ASST. MANAGERS 


The promotion of three fieldmen to 
be assistant managers has been an- 
nounced by The Prudential. The new 
appointees are Frank S. Cheatham, of 
the Savannah Ordinary agency; F. Ber- 
nard Martin, of the Richmond Ordinary 
agency; Lucian A. Peacock, of the 
Charlotte Ordinary agency. , 








REJOINS SELLING AGENCY 

Fred M. Selling has_ rejoined his 
father’s agency, the Julius Selling 
agency, State Mutual Life, New York, 
as associate general agent after three 
years of service in the Army. The Sell- 
ing Agency reported a gain of 52.31% 
for 1945. 


ACTUARIAL PROMOTIONS 
G. Emerson Reilly has been made as- 
sociate actuary of the Midland Life. 
Leo E. Davison has been promoted to 
assistant actuary of the John Hancock. 











CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 

2. FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. 
3: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





Phone: WI 7-0631 
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AMERICA FORE ADVERTISING 
AND BOOKLETS 

The booklet of The America Fore 
Insurance Group, called “Your Insur- 
ance Quiz,” which had a distribution of 
150,000 copies, got such a good recep- 
tion from agents, those who want to 
become agents and from the general 
public that another 150,000 copies will 
be published. “Your Insurance Quiz” 
was illustrated and written by Don 
Herold, author of a dozen books and a 
cartoonist, and its theme is “Am I 
Covered?” It took the form of “A 
Question and Answer Game—for fun— 
and maybe Money,” and in an unusu- 
ally unconventional but clearly under- 
standable manner made _ budgetting 
simple for such lines as fire insurance 
on home, household furniture, extended 
coverage endorsement, rental, burglary, 
theft and larceny, family legal liability, 
residence boiler, combined residence, 
fur, personal effects, fine arts, automo- 
bile. The success of the booklet dem- 
onstrates that the public is decidedly 
interested in having adequate coverage 
and welcomes the opportunity of learn- 
ing how it can be adequately insured. 
Clever illustrations appeared throughout 
the booklet, each page of which carried 
a strong insurance motivation. 

Another America Fore folder which 
has had unusually wide circulation is 
called “Your House Has Grown Up in 
Value. Is It Fully Insured?” This 
brochure tells how building costs have 
risen substantially in the past few years 
all over the country. For instance, a 
dwelling built in 1942 for $10,000 would 
cost $12,300 to replace today. 

The national advertising of the 
America Fore, which is published in four 
magazines—The Saturday Evening Post, 
Newsweek, Time and Fortune—having 
a combined readership of 20,000,000 per- 
sons, has had an unusually wide reader 
response, not only from people in indus- 
try who want information about insur- 
ance coverage, and from agents desiring 
representation in the America Fore 
Group, but a large number of letters 
has been received from veterans back 
from the service who have been con- 
vinced that a career as a fire insurance 
agent offers fine opportunities for them 
and they want to become insurance 
These 


agents in their cities and towns. 











veterans are writing to the company 
after seeing the ads and asking how 
they can become agents. 

The first of this year’s series of ads 
of America Fore in largely circulated 
national magazines was called “What 
Is America Fore Insurance Group ?” 
At the top of the ad was the Group’s 
new seal printed in red. The second 
was captioned “A Vital Message About 
Insurance.” It told of the necessity of 
having adequate insurance. The third, 
written by Don Herold, was character- 
istic of that humorist-artist-writer, and 
was headed “Worry Is a Science. Let 
Experts Do It.” The fourth ad_ fea- 
tured fidelity bonds. The fifth discussed 
the necessity for having jewelry insured. 





NOT SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

A cable from London carried and dis- 
tributed by the United Press and widely 
printed on this side of the ocean, saying 
that the Sun Life Assurance Society will 
not pay claims where death is caused 
by atomic bombs, the ruling not affect- 
ing present policies in force, caused con- 
siderable confusion. This was especially 
true as radio commentators also broad- 
cast the information, and the broad- 
casters and newspaper editors jumped 
to the conclusion that the Sun Life of 
Canada was the company which had 
mad: the statement about deaths by 
atomic bombs. 

Inquiry by The Eastern Underwriter 
reveals the fact that the company which 
made the statement about such death 
claims was not the Sun Life of Canada, 
but an English life insurance company. 
No Canadian company includes such a 
clause in its policies and there is no 
apparent part of 
Canadian companies to take such action. 


disposition on the 


Lewis W. Douglas, president, Mutual 
Life, has been elected a director of the 
Homestake Mining Co. Mr. Douglas is 
a former principal and vice chancellor 
of McGill University, Montreal; a for- 
mer director of the budget, U. S. 
Treasury, and a former Congressman. 

* * * 

O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis, has been 
named on the Minnesota state advisory 
committee to aid the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its program to encourage thrift 
by the purchase of U. S. Savings bonds 
and stamps as a peacetime activity. 














































Standing, Alan B. Doran, assistant superintendent of agencies; Wm. P. Worth- 
ington, vice president and superintendent of agencies; John F. Walsh, assistant 
superintendent of agencies; Paul Troth, manager of field service; Ethelbert Ide 
Low, chairman; Marshall L. Cleaves, underwriting secretary; Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., 
assistant superintendent of agencies; Cecil C. Fulton, vice president. 

Sitting, Howard C. Spencer, general counsel; William T. Thomson, mortgage 
secretary; Owen C. Lincoln, actuary; George N. Emory, financial vice president; 


James A. Fulton, president; T. A. Stemmermann, associate actuary; J. 


Finlay 


Allen, secretary, and William J. Cameron, executive vice president. 


Major Paul H. Troth, Jr., manager of field service, Home Life, and formerly 
on staff of The Eastern Underwriter, has been awarded the Legion of Merit. In 
recognition of this achievement Home Life officers held a special luncheon and 
meeting last week where the announcement was made and their congratulations 
extended. After three years of training airborne units in this country Major Troth 
was sent overseas in summer of 1945 in command of a small detachment of air- 
borne specialists who had been sent to the Pacific theatre to work with airborne 


forces in preparation for the planned invasion of Japan. 


The citation, signed by 


Jacob L. Devers, commanding general, Army Ground Forces, read in part: 


“Major Paul H. Troth, Jr., infantry, Army of the U 


for exceptionally 


meritorious conduct in the performance of services from 15 September, 1942, to 1 
August, 1945, as publications and visual aide officer for the Airborne Command and 


Airborne Center. 


During the early development of airborne troops, and with no 


precedent to follow, Major Troth compiled and prepared for publication the original 
texts and visual aids on the doctrine, tactics and techniques of airborne warfare. 
It was largely through the tireless effort, technical knowledge and resourcefulness 
of Major Troth that a large body of technical literature and visual aids was made 


available to airborne units prior to their movement overseas. 


Major Troth demon- 


strated outstanding proficiency and devotion to duty and has contributed materiall) 
to the combat efficiency of airborne troops.” 





Howard B. Allen, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Detroit, was _ recently 
awarded the Kiwanis Legion of Honor 
certificate for having been a member 
of the service club for twenty-five years. 
He wears a “700” pin in recognition of 
more than thirteen years perfect at- 
tendance at Kiwanis. Mr. Allen is also 
chairman of the Yandotte YMCA an- 
nual membership campaign for 300 new 
adult members. 
ship chairman since the branch was 
opened five years ago. 

* * x 

Fred L. Adams, Bowling Green, chair- 
man of the Ohio senate committee on 
insurance, and J. Harry Asmann of Cin- 
cinnati, chairman of the House commit- 
tee on insurance, have filed for renomi- 
nation and election to the general as- 
sembly. Nine other insurance men in 
the legislature will seek reelection and 
two other insurance men are candidates 
for the first time. 

- * 

Henry J. Metzger, Aetna Life, Utica, 
has been appointed to serve a five-year 
term on the Utica Board of Water 
Commissioners. 

* * 

Sophia Bliven, formerly head of the 
women’s unit, home office agency, Penn 
Mutual Life, is now superintendent of 
the Grosten agency, Manhattan Life, at 
Los Angeles. 


He has been member- 





Richard H. McLarry, president of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents, 
made his first public appearance since 
his illness, dating back to October, at 
the dinner honoring Dean Harry J. 
Loman of American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, Inc., 
held in the Dallas Athletic Club Febru- 
ary 28. Mr. McLarry expects to return 
to his Dallas local agency office soon 
but for some time will work only two 
hours a day. 

x * x 


O. R. Jackson, who has been elected 
president of the Postal Life & Casual'y 
of Kansas City, was chief examiner «f 
the Missouri Insurance Department froin 
1933 to 1941 when he became vice pre 
dent of the company. Before goi! 
with the state he was a personal p1 
ducer and operated a general insuran 
agency in Kansas City. J. W. Walke:, 
first vice president of the company, 

a veteran of both wars and entered t! 
company in 1942 as director of agenci: 
* * * 

John Henry Russell, CLU, Los An 
geles, has been elected president of th 
Los Angeles Boy Scouts Council  f 
the ensuing year. He succeeds Floyd 
W. Forker, CLU, general agent, Paci! 
Mutual Life, who has headed the counc'! 
for the past three years. 
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New Executive Director, Insurance 
Society of New York 

\lbert G. Borden, who has been made 

executive director of the Insurance So- 

ciety of New York, is one of the best 


known insurance educators in the 
United States and has supervised the 
training of thousands of agents for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society from 
which he recently retired after half a 
century. He has shown remarkable in- 
terest in the Insurance Society of New 
York for several years and has been 
chairman of its life insurance committee. 

Born in New York in the Chelsea 
district on the west side Mr. Borden 
was educated in Orange, N. J., at Dear- 
horn-Morgan School; also spent a year 
studying architecture. He joined the 
Equitable as a junior clerk in 1894. 

In 1918 in the last war when Walter 
Dill Scott, then president of North- 
western University, went to Washington 
to head as colonel a bureau in the 
War Department which had to do with 
the classification of personnel, Mr. Bor- 
den and several other company execu- 
lives assisted Colonel Scott to the ex- 
tent of helping introduce a new system 
in the Army for the selection and pro- 
motion of officers. 

In 1918 Mr. Borden also assisted Wm. 
\lexander, Equitable Society and Dr. Lee 
k. Frankel of the Metropolitan in prepar- 
ing a course on life insurance at the 
request of the War Department for the 
benefit of American troops overseas 
while awaiting their return to the coun- 
try, in connection with which work 
\gency Manager and later Vice Presi- 
dent Frank L. Jones, and Marshall Hol- 
combe of the Research Bureau, went 
abroad with the material and introduced 
the training. In 1919 when the troops 
Started to come home, the Equitable 
used this overseas training course as the 
basis of training and retraining Equi- 
table agents, and it is of interest to note 
that this material, modified and en- 
ed from time to time, has _ since 
been the basis of the formal training of 
Kanitable Society salesmen. In 1919 
lore launching generally the training 
terial for distribution among Equi- 
"e agencies the opinion of the 
1 leaders was sought as to the ad- 
visability of the school, and a prelimi- 
liry tryout class was organized in New 
York, restricted to the twenty-five gen- 
eral agents then operating in the city, 
a:! of whom took the course and gave it 
the seal of their approval. 

1 March, 1921, Mr. Borden was made 
pector of agencies at large, and in 

+ became agency instructor and was 
sctly responsible for training of all 
esmen in the New York area. On 
tember 1, 1928, he was elected sec- 
“ vice president. 
le has been a prolific writer of life 
‘surance literature and wrote a book 
‘veloping the estate side of life insur- 

e called “The Investment Trust 

rvice of Life Insurance.” He has 

en active in the community life of 























South Orange and has been a member 
of the executive committee of the Com- 
munity House there. He has been pres - 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
First Presbyterian and Trinity Church 
of South Orange. 

x * x 


Arthur A. Shepler 


Arthur A. Shepler, who is represent- 
ing the Indiana Insurance Department 
in an examination now being made of 
the Mutual Life, is to leave the Depart- 
ment, of which he is senior examiner, 
and his future plans will be announced 
later. He is one of the best known of 
the State Department examiners. 

A graduate of high school at Warsaw, 
Ind., and of Winona College, that state, 
where he got a degree of bachelor of 
arts, he taught mathematics and science 
in Indiana High School and from 1919 
to 1924 was a principal of high schools 
in Indiana. He came to New York for 
the purpose of taking post-graduate 
work at Columbia University and dur- 
ing the summers of 1921, 1922 and 1923 
majored in school administration. 

In the first World War he served as 
a second lieutenant in the United States 
Army. He taught one year in Elkhart 
High School and Mishawaka High 
School, as well as three years in Winona 
Preparatory School. In 1924 he repre- 
sented the Aetna Life, serving as Group 
representative in South Bend and Fort 
Wayne. He solicited life, accident and 
health and Group insurance until 1933 in 
the South Bend agency and was among 
the company’s leading producers in 1928 
and 1929. In 1933 he became an examiner 
for the Indiana Department and for five 
years has been the senior examiner and 
has frequently been in charge of ex- 
aminations. Among companies in which 
he has participated as an examiner for 
Indiana are these: Sun Life, Acacia, 
Continental Casualty, Monumental Life, 
Lafayette Life, Aetna (Fire) Group, 
Corroon & Revnolds, General Ameri- 
can, Equitable Society, American Auto- 
mobile, Lumberman’s Fire Cos. 

*k ok. * 
Fifty Years in Reinsurance 


George Albert St. John celebrated his 
fiftieth year in the insurance district 
of London on February 3. At the start 
he was with the reinsurance brokerage 
firm of A. F. Pearson’s in Finch Lane. 
This business was taken over by the 
Sterling Offices in 1918. 

In talking of working conditions of 
the present as compared with the past 
Mr. St. John said that when the first 
telephone was installed in an _ office 
where he was working in 1900 it was 
removed as it was felt to be more bother 
than it was worth. There were no type- 
writers or women employes and all let- 
ters were written by hand and copied in 
books. Filing systems as known today 
Duplicates were simply 
indexed numbers in the 


were unknown. 
held under 
“copy books.” 
In a story about Mr. St. John in The 
Policy Holder he said that clerks kept 
special office coats in their cupboards 
Starting 


and wore celluloid cuff covers. 
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pay for juniors was about £20 a year, 
paid monthly in gold. 


A big change took place during the 
first World War. When Mr. St. John re- 
turned from the French battle theatre 
after four years there he found tele- 
phones, dictaphones, modern typewriters 
and up-to-date filing systems, also 
photostats. 


When an insurance man half a cen- 
tury ago went to a bar it was for a 
beer or two. After the Great World 
War I it was generally for coffee only. 
The Policy Holder thinks reason for 
that was the arrival of women in offices. 

Mr. St. John is still on the job. 

* * * 


Luncheon to Comdr. Van Buskirk 


Commander Beverly R. Van Buskirk, 
son-in-law of Claude W. Fairchild, for- 
mer manager of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given to him 
by some members of the association one 
day last week at the Bankers Club. He 
was persuaded to tell some of his ex- 
periences in the World War when for 
a considerable time it was thought that 
the submarine Perch, on which he was 
serving, had been lost with all of its 
personnel. After some months it was 
revealed that Commander Van Buskirk 
and others were prisoners of the Japa- 
nese. It was one of the most interesting 
luncheons which has been held in some 
time in downtown New York. 

Commander Van Buskirk is now liv- 
ing in New London, Conn. 

* * * 


S. Curtis Bird Chairman 


S. Curtis Bird, vice president of the 
Universal Insurance Co. and Talbot, 
3ird & Co., has again accepted the 
chairmanship of the marine insurance 
division of the Legal Aid Society’s ap- 
peal for funds. He held a similar posi- 
tion in the Society’s 1945 campaign. 

Mr. Bird was associated with Despard 
& Co., Inc., from 1924 to 1927 and prior 
to that was with Johnson & Higgins. 
He became vice president of Talbot, 
Bird & Co. in 1928. 

“The Legal Aid Society,” said Bird 
on accepting the chairmanship, “has 
helped more than 1,500,000 persons dur- 
ing the last seventy years. Last year 
the organization aided approximately 
35,000 who otherwise would not be able 
to afford’ the services of an attorney. 
The Society’s 1946 appeal is for $168,- 
000, in view of the anticipated demand 
on its facilities by returning service 
men, veterans and their families. The 
individual citizen is being asked to sup- 
port this campaign so that the Legal 
Aid Society will be able to continue to 
provide ‘equal justice for all.’” 





ARTHUR A. SHEPLER 








The Problem of U. S. Ship Sales 


to Private Owners 


What to do with certain ships which 
have been under Government operations 
during the war continues to be a big 
problem for Congress. In the House 
on February 25 Congressman Mansfield 
of Texas told of an experience after 
the first World War which he said he 
would not like to see repeated. 

“T went down with the Corps of 
Engineers and others below Quantico 
and saw where they burned 175 wooden 
ships in one holacaust,” he said. “They 
could not dispose of them; they could 
not sell them; they could give them 
away. They just put them together, 
covered them with oil, set them on fire 
and the ships burned down to the water 
level. The adjoining landowners sued 
the men who were salvaging these ships 
in the Federal court over in Baltimore. 
The case was finally compromised and 
dismissed because the salvage company 
agreed with the adjoining landowners 
and paid their claims. 

“The wreckage there covered some 
thirty-five acres of water. It was a 
tremendous thing. We do not want to 
have to go through things like that 
again. We want to get these ships into 
operation if we possibly can. Some of 
them never will be. Furthermore, we 
have to keep a large number of them in 
reserve. Down in my state they are 
parking about 500 ships for future use 
of the Navy and for future use or dis- 
position as may be made of them here- 
after.” 

Congressman Bland asked if it were 
not true that it will cost the Govern- 
ment from $3,000 to $5,000 for each of 
some wooden ships now laid up. This 
is because repairs, changes or altera- 
tions will have to be made before they 
can be utilized by private owners. 

Mr. Mansfield: “That is the informa- 
tion we have. Where they are putting 
these ships down in my district the 
private interests there are spending 
$750,000 to dredge the lake in which they 
are storing the ships. They are expect- 
ing to get that back, of course, in re- 
pairs. They have to keep the ships 
painted and in repair and it costs about 
$5,000 per year for each ship, they tell 
me. The dry-cargo ships the nation has 
for sale consist almost entirely of what 
it known as the Liberty type. They 
are large, slow ships. They will carry 
11,000 tons. They were well adapted 
for carrying large cargoes of trucks, 
bulldozers and other heavy type of 
Army equipment. They served well the 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Hartford Fire Shows 
Huge Gains in 1945 


ASSETS TOTAL $173,363,190 





Surplus to Policyholders Amounts to 
$100,425,163; Net Premiums $61,266,- 
768, Gain of Over 10% 


The Hartford Fire reports assets of 
$173,363,190 on December 31, 1945, an 
increase of $15,761,000 during the year. 
Net surplus of the company gained by 


$5,000,000 to a total of $75,000,000. With 


~ 





CHARLES S. KREMER 


a voluntary reserve of $13,425,163 and 
capital of $12,000,000 the policyholders’ 
surplus reaches the huge total of $100,- 
425,163. If market, rather than Commis- 
sioners’, valuations for stocks and bonds 
owned had been used the company’s ad- 
mitted assets would be increased to 
$176,185,402 and the voluntary reserve 
to $16,247,375. 

Net underwriting gain of the Hart- 
ford Fire last year was $2,408,856 before 
incurred Federal income taxes. This is 
an increase of nearly $1,000,000 over 
1944. Investment income of the com- 
pany amounted to $5,045,796, an increase 
of $210,000. 

Premium income was $61,266,768 in 
1945, an increase of nearly $6,800,000. 
The unearned premium reserve totaled 
$50,477,338. Commenting upon the Hart- 
ford Fire’s premium increase, President 
Charles S. Kremer said that the increase 
on what the company would call its nor- 
mal business was $3,952,037, as $2,835,- 
266 came from the company’s participa- 
tion in a marine account taken at the 
wish of the Federal Government and 
arising out of war conditions. Mr. 
Kremer stated that the company had a 
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MULTIPLE LINE HEARING 





Support for N. Y. Bill Extending PPF 
Powers to Casualty Cos.; Passage 
of Other Bills Unlikely 
A hearing on the multiple line bills 
introduced in the New York State legis- 
lature with the sponsorship of the Risk 
Research Institute — insurance buyers’ 
organization—was held at Albany on 
Tuesday. The four bills are based on 
recommendations of the committee 
headed by John A. Diemand, to the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and propose that both fire 
and casualty insurers be permitted to 
write personal property floaters, full 
cover automobile and aviation policies, 
all lines of reinsurance and full cover- 
age on risks outside the United States. 
Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York indicated the De- 
partment did not oppose the bill to 
extend to casualty insurers the powers 
of fire-marine insurers to write the 
personal property floater. He did, how- 
ever, say there are problems involved 
in the other multiple-line propositions 
and indicated he hoped the bills would 
not be passed. Opposition came also 
from some of the insurance companies 

in New York State. } 

Strong support for the multiple-line 
bills was voiced by spokesmen for the 
Insurance Co. of North America, At- 
lantic Mutual, American Surety and 
others, who voiced the views of the 
Diemand committee. Indications are 
that only the personal property floater 
bill is likely to be passed this year. 

Superintendent Dineen’s bill for uni- 
form classification of accounts did not 
run into any opposition; in fact spokes- 
men for fire and casualty companies sup- 
ported the measure. ; 

Superintendent Dineen indicated that 
he would suggest amendments to the 
Department bill to prohibit boycott, co- 
ercion and intimidation in insurance. It 
was pointed out to him that he already 
possesses many of the desired powers. 
The opinion is general the bill will not 
pass this year. 





Expect Passage in N. Y. 
Of Insurance Control Bill 


Passage is expected in the New York 
legislature of the bill to extend the 
penal law to prevent use of coercion in 
dictating placing of insurance on per- 
sonal as well as real property. Several 
years ago the original law was enacted 
to curb control of insurance on mort- 
gaged real estate. Now efforts are made 
to broaden the law, principally to pre- 
vent finance companies and auto dealers 
from demanding control of insurance on 
financed cars. The bill has the strong 
support of the agents’ and brokers’ or- 
ganizations in New York State. 





Elwell Holds Fire 


SPEAKS ON TODAY’S PROBLEM 





Need for Simplification Which Would 


Result in Lower Costs 


Edward W. Elwell, United States 
manager of the Royal Exchange, ex- 
pressed the view at the Pittsburgh In- 
surance Day meeting in Pittsburgh this 
week that present high fire loss ratios 
of insurance companies are caused more 
by low rates than by increased losses. 
He said that in a sense all business is 
bad at the present time because any in- 
adequately rated risk is bad and such 
risks are likely to continue that way 
owing to the inflationary tendency. 
Closer scrutiny and selection of risks he 
does not consider the sole way to im- 
prove underwriting experience to the 
profitable point. 

Mr. Elwell pointed out that in a per- 
iod of inflation the problem is partial 
losses where coverage has not been re- 
vised, and stated that companies could 
do more to reduce their loss ratios if 
they saw that full coverage was carried 
in every instance. 

Novel Presentation of Views 

At the Fire Insurance Conference at 
the Pittsburgh meeting Mr. Elwell, 
chose a novel way of presenting his 
views on “Reconversion Problems of 
the Insurance Industry.” Before the 
meeting, instead of reading a paper on 
the subject as had been generally ex- 
pected, George Scaff of the Royal Ex- 
change New York office walked up and 
sat down alongside Mr. Elwell as 
though he were beginning an ordinary 
interview in Mr. Elwell’s office to dis- 
cuss current problems. 

Mr. Scaff first informed Mr. Elwell 
that he had four staff problems to pre- 
sent to him because in each case the 
employes had received attractive offers 
elsewhere. This remark elicited Mr. EI- 
well’s view that it was no good trying 
to pretend the country was not going 
through an inflationary cycle and that, 
because of this, the pressure of the 
empty breakfast table was causing em- 
ployes, even of long service, to look 
elsewhere for more gainful occupations; 
that insurance companies, naturally be- 
ing cautious, had been slower than in- 
dustry generally to recognize the rising 
wage costs of the country and that it 
is more or less axiomatic that in times 
of depression insurance staffs are com- 
paratively well off, but that in boom 
periods they do not reap the benefits as 
quickly as employes of other industries. 

Mr. Scaff pointed out that it had been 
the general experience that, due to quick 
replacement, insurance staffs at the 
present time are not as efficient as be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities. 

Mr. Elwell referred to the need for 
insurance education and pointed out the 
special efforts which the Insurance In- 
stitute of America is making in regard 
to this, and that many companies are 
also giving close attention to the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, he felt that one 
did not have to ‘get too excited about 
prospects of post-war service in meet- 
ing the needs of the insurers and the 
agents. He said that efforts should be 
more along lines of simplification which 
should ultimately result in reduction of 
costs. 

He also partly advanced the theory 





Rates Are Inadequate 


U. S. Manager of Royal Exchange Sees 
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EDWARD W. ELWELL 


that it is no good at the present time to 
pretend that insurance companies are 
individual organizations, but that he 
considers the insurance industry of the 
country nationalized just as he considers 
that the railroad industry is national- 
ized. His view is that nationalization 
does not necessarily mean ownership, 
but when control, either through super- 
vision of rates or in any other form, is 
vested generally in state or Federal 
Government, then, even though the 
framework of enterprise remains in the 
hands of private stockholders, it must 
be considered to be a nationalized in- 
dustry. 





Ad Conference to Meet 
At Hershey on May 20-21 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence will hold its 1946 spring meeting 
at Hotel Hershey at Hershey, Pa., on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 20-21. No 
formal golf tournament is planned but 
for those who arrive early full facilities 
for golf are available. 

Three new members have been elected 
to the IAC. They are John Flint Shel- 
don, sales promotion manager, American 
Casualty of Reading, Pa.; Acheson FE. 
Lucey, advertising manager, American 
International Underwriters Corp., New 
York City; and Ruel S. Smith, mana- 
ger, financial and insurance advertising, 
Time, Inc., New York. 





Propose Study in N. Y. of 
Needed Regulation Laws 


A resolution was introduced in tlie 
New York Senate last week by Walter 
J. Mahoney, chairman of the Senate [n- 
surance Committee, to create a joint 
legislative committee to study what 
legislation may be needed in New York 
to carry out the requirements of Public 
Law 15. The committee is given $25,000 
for its studies and directed to report to 
the legislature on or before March |, 
1947, together with such legislative pro- 
posals as it deems necessary to make '15 
recommendations effective. 

The resolution, which was referred ‘0 
the Finance Committee, was not spo- 
sored by the New York Departm: 





The American Indian believed in symbols. Here is a famous symbol 
...@ quaint bird, signifying the wisdom of being carefree. CThe 
Northern Assurance seal, symbol of SOUND INSURANCE PRO- 
TECTION, is likewise symbolic of freedom from care. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE C0. Ltd. 
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Dineen Urges Careful Recheck of 


Coverage to Avoid Under-Insurance 


A careful recheck of property values 
nd fire insurance coverage by all prop- 
erty Owners is urged by Superintendent 
of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York. He calls attention to the marked 
se in replacement costs and value of 
isting properties, and to the financial 
loss which may be risked if inadequate 
nsurance is carried. 
“Property values and _ replacement 
ists have moved steadily upward for 
veral years,” says Superintendent 
ineen. “The extent of the rise makes 
: inevitable that much property in this 
ite is now inadequately protected by 
fire insurance unless the coverage has 
been recently increased. 
Building Costs Up Nearly 100% 
“The Dow ‘Service General Construc- 
‘ion Cost Index stood at 121.5 in Janu- 
ary, 1946, compared with 62.0 in 1933, 
i increase of nearly 100% in building 
costs in twelve years. Values of existing 
bi uildings have been comparably inflated. 
“In up-state New York, most fire in- 
surance is written ‘flat,’ "without coin- 
surance. This guarantees full payment 
of small losses, but sometimes induces 
the false economy of under-insurance. 


Such a condition is always dangerous, 
but is much more so today. Holders of 
such policies should ascertain at once to 
what extent their property is now un- 
protected. 

“Where the 80% coinsurance clause 
is used (notably in New York City and 
suburban territories), under-insurance 
means that the assured will bear a part 
of even a small loss. For example, a 
house with pre-war insurable value of 
$7,500 needed $6,000 coverage to comply 
with the 80% clause. Such a property 
could easily be worth $10,000 today, 
requiring $8,000 coverage. If the insur- 
ance is still only $6,000, only six-eighths 
of any loss would be paid up to the 
policy limit. Great care is necessary 
here to avoid the danger of an unin- 
sured loss. 

“Household furniture fire insurance is 
often permitted to lag behind values as 
furnishings are acquired. This coverage, 
too, should be kept fully adequate at 
all times. Insurance agents and brokers 
who guard their clients against under- 
insurance are performing a real service 
—one that requires constant vigilance 
under present conditions.” 





J. R. Morriss Addresses 
Fieldmen’s Class in N. Y. 


J. R. Morriss, head of the insurance 
agency F, Offenhauser & Co. of 
Texarkana, and nationally known as a 
successful agent, was a guest speaker 
on February 26 in the auditorium of the 
Royal Building, 150 William Street. His 
audience was a class of sixty returned 
service men who are now being trained 
for later duties as Royal-Liverpool 
fieldmen. Mr. Morriss drew some help- 
ful comparisons between the production 
problems peculiar to the “one-man” 
agency and those which are to be found 
in the larger and highly departmental- 
ized agencies, emphasizing that the 
present-day fieldman must be suff- 
ciently versatile to be helpful in both 
situations, 


Rhode Island Reports 


Gains in Surplus, Premiums 


The Rhode Island Insurance Co. closed 
1945 with total assets of $13,813,679 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $4,856,644. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is $4,- 
467,636 and the contingency reserve 
$600,000. The surplus to policyholders 
increased during 1945 by $830,000 and 
the unearned premium reserve was up 
$590,133. Increases in capital and _ sur- 
plus in January brought the policyhold- 
ers’ surplus to $5,106,644 

Net premiums last year amounted to 

$3,918,794. Underwriting expenses in- 
curred to premiums written showed a 
ratio of 50.34% and a ratio of 49.45% for 
losses and loss adjustment expenses in- 
curred to premiums earned. 








Holroyde Asst. Manager 
For Eagle Star in Canada 


. H. Riddel, manager for Canada of 
tl! . Eau Star, announces appointment 
o: Reginald Holroyde as assistant mana- 

for Canada. Mr. Holroyde began 

insurance career in 1921 with Fess 

« Smith, a Winnipeg agency. He later 
cnt to the British & Mercantile in 
ntreal, returning to Winnipeg as 
nch manager. V. G. Creber, who has 
n with the Eagle Star at Canadian 

1 office in Toronto for some years, 

as been named manager of the western 
nada branch at Winnipeg, and A. C. 
’y, who has been branch manager at 
nnipeg, is branch manager at Calgary. 





“HOENIX OF CONN. DIVIDEND 
irectors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
ve declared the usual dividend of 50 
ts a share, payable April 1 to stock- 


holders of record March 15. 


American Gives Centennial 
Souvenir to Its Agents 


The American Insurance Group is 
sending an attractive centennial sou- 
venir to each of its agents. With the 
relaxed control of metal, the company 
was able to secure footed bronze paper- 
weights bearing a reproduction of its 
home office building impressed on each 
from hand cut steei dies under 500 tons 
of pressure. 

The building at 15 Washington Street, 
Newark, N. J., of Georgian Colonial de- 
sign, faces Washington Park and is lo- 
cated between Newark’s public library 
and one of the city’s leading churches. 


Harrington Backs Bill 
For Writing Replacement 


Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts has de- 
clared himself in favor of House Bill 927 
in state legislature which would permit 
mill mutual fire companies to write re- 
pair and replacement insurance. The 
bill provides for coverage on real or per- 
sonal property for the difference be- 
tween actual cash value and cost of re- 
pairing, rebuilding or replacing on the 
premises, or other location mutually 
agreed upon, with new materials of like 
size, kind and quantity. It is also pro- 
vided in the bill that to write each cov- 
erage a mutual company would be ob- 
liged to keep $400,000 in a policyholder’s 
surplus, or an amount equal to that re- 
quired of stock carriers, which is $400,- 
000 in capital stock and surplus. Stock 
companies are not opposed to this bill, 
John W. Downs, Boston attorney, states. 


Kell Baltimore Fire Mgr. 
For the Atlantic Mutual 


John F. Kell has been appointed fire 
manager of the Baltimore office of the 
Atlantic Mutual and Centennial. He 
goes to the Atlantic following twenty- 
two years’ experience with the Middle 
Department Rating Association where 
he was superintendent of the special 
risk department at the time of his resig- 
nation, 

Mr. Kell is well known in the Mary- 
land field, having spent some years there 
as district secretary for the Middle De- 
partment. Prior to joining the associa- 
tion he was a graduate in chemical en- 
gineering from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

J. Rutledge Clark is branch manager 
of the Baltimore office, which is located 
in the Canton House, 300 Water Street. 
The office has jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory comprising Maryland, the District 
of Columbia and Virginia. 











make progress. 
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FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Wu EN an Agent seeks a desirable Company connection he 
will, in addition to considering its stability, consider its record 
for meeting claims promptly and equitably. He will study its 
facilities for lending assistance in solving urgent problems, and 
he will ascertain the quality of sales development cooperation 
provided. Each of these is important to the Agent who would 
strengthen his reputation for Service to his community and 


As one of the oldest and strongest insurance institutions 
in the world, the Royal Exchange has maintained its record 
as an outstanding Agency Company for more than 225 years. 





Royal Exchange Grows 


Roya Excuance AssuRANCE 
PROVIDENT FirE INSURANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Car & GENERAL INSURANCE CorpP., LTD. 


111 JOHN STREET, 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





NEW YORK 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 








MAY BUY NATIONAL F. & M. 





Industrial of Morris Plan Corp. Seeks 
Control of National and 
Hamilton Fire 


The newly formed Industrial Insur- 
ance Co. of New Jersey, formed by in- 
terests affiliated with the Morris Plan 
Corp. of America to write automobile 
insurance required by the American In- 
stalment Credit Corp., and also fire and 
marine lines, is negotiating for purchase 
of the National Fire & Marine and its 
running mate, the Hamilton Fire. If 
transfer of control is completed the 
National F. & M. and Hamilton will 
continue to write fire, marine and auto- 
mobile risks through agents and brokers 
throughout the country. Arthur E. Pet- 
ersen, formerly president of the Service 
Fire and more recently comptroller of 
the Continental Casualty, is president of 
the Industrial. 

The National Fire & Marine started 
business in 1865 and operates in twelve 
states. It now has capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of over $560,000. The Ham- 
ilton Fire has been operating since 1852 
and writes in six states. It has capital 


of $250,000 and surplus of over $430,000. 
National Union Fieldmen 


In Missouri, Pennsylvania 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, has announced additions to the 
field force. Joseph H. Kronz is ap- 
pointed marine special agent for Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. Mr. Kronz has spent 
his entire insurance career with the Na- 
tional Union, becoming associated with 
the company in 1929 and serving in vari- 
ous capacities until he entered the armed 
services. Following release, after more 
than three years in the Army, he re- 
joined the company in October. 

John J. Perkins is appointed special 
agent for Missouri to assist State Agent 

B. Thomas and will headquarter in 
the Pierce Buiding at 104 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis. Mr. Perkins was born 
and educated in Oklahoma City, re- 
ceiving his early insurance training in 
that city. For the past several years he 
has been associated with the Missouri 
Audit Bureau, more recently as branch 
manager at Kansas City. Following re- 
lease from the armed forces after a 
service of three years, most of the time 
in the China-Burma area, Mr. Perkins 
resumed his former connection, and sub- 
sequently resigned to become associated 
with the National Union. 








Kiernan Chairman, Mang 


Pres. of Albany Agency 


Directors of Rose & Kiernan, Inc., one 
the leading agencies in Albany, N. 
, have elected Peter J. Kiernan, vet- 
eran producer, chairman of the board 
and elected Henry J. Mang, president. 
The latter has been vice president and 
associated with the agency for thirty- 
five years. Mr. Kiernan is one of the 
best known and most highly regarded 
agents in New York State. 

Harry J. Pitt, Jr, Everett K. Hawley 
and Matthew M. Hickey have become 
respectively first, second and third vice 
presidents of the agency. Mr. Mang has 
been a vice president since 1929. Mr. 
Pitt has been with the agency thirty 
years, Mr. Hawley twenty-one years 
and Mr. Hickey thirty-three years. 


PROV. WASHINGTON DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Providence Washing- 
ton have declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share, payable March 22 to stockhold- 
ers of record March 7. 


Hartford Shows Gains 


(Continued from Page 14) 


very limited profit possibility on this 
business and the same limit of loss 
possibility. ; 

The Hartford Fire’s reserves for 
losses and loss expense were increased 
$3,093,439 to a total of $14,925,902. The 
company is in a highly liquid position 
with U. S. Government bond holdings 
of nearly $44,000,000 and cash in banks 
of close to $20,000,000. 
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Says Future Public Demand Will Be 


For Broad Coverage Insurance Policies 


Vice President Bankhardt of Security Group Holds Insurance 
Must Find a Way to Provide Full Protection 
Or “Stumble by Wayside” 


Notwithstanding some difference of 
opinion at the present time there 1s 
every reason to believe that future pub- 
lic demand will point to “package” or 
broad cover policies Vice President F. 
Stuart Bankhardt of the Security of 
New Haven declared when addressing 
the inland marine conference of Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Day in Pittsburgh on 
March 4. He said that the insurance in- 
dustry must either find a way to pro- 
vide full protection at reasonable rates 
“or stumble by the wayside.” - The ma- 
rine division of insurance has always 
believed in the soundness of broad cov- 
erage and adequate but not excessive 
commissions, he said. 

If insurance, as a semi-public indus- 
try, is to continue to advance it must, 
continued Mr. Bankhardt, furnish the 
insuring public the kinds of insurance it 
wants. Holding that he has no quarrel 
with the committee on interpretation 
and complaint, whose duty is to define 
writing powers of fire, marine and cas- 
ualty insurers, he said risks do arise 
which are allocated to a section of the 
business which does not want to write 
them rather than to the section, the in- 
land marine, which feels fully capable of 
doing so at a profit. 

Increase in Overlapping 

“During the past few years we have 
seen both the fire and the casualty sec- 
tions of our business extend the cov- 
erage under one or more of their so- 
called standard policies in such a way 
as to definitely overlap into the realm 
of inland marine,” he continued. “It 
can be said with equal truth that in the 
past, the inland marine section has done 
likewise. This process of infiltration be- 
tween the sections of our business has 
now been going on for some time and 
the committee on interpretation and 
complaint is obviously powerless to stop 
the process. All it can do is to assign 
the new overlapping policy to a par- 
ticular section of the business regard- 
less of whether or not it overlaps into 
the domain of another section. 

“The explanation of overlapping poli- 
cies between sections to an average as- 
sured just wouldn’t make sense to him, 
and besides to tell him too much about 
it, would definitely not be good public 
relations. This fact has been realized. 

“In this connection we are hearing a 
great deal about the advantages of mul- 
tiple line writing and the inability of in- 
surance carriers to do a thorough, com- 
prehensive job for policyholders. It has 
been said that the present classification 
of insurance carriers into life, fire- 
marine, and casualty is an historical ac- 
cident, which is undoubtedly true. There 
are a good many practical details, how- 
ever, in the way of completely combin- 
ing the writing powers of fire-marine 
and casualty companies. It just cannot 
be done over-night. On the other hand, 
if and when it does come, IT have no 
doubt whatsoever that the inland marine 
trained man will give a good account of 
himself because he will honestly be able 
to say, ‘IT have been preparing for it— 
for years.’’ 

Explaining this reference to years of 
preparation for broad coverage under- 
writing Mr. Bankhardt told how ocean 
marine insurance, over centuries of de- 
velopment, had expanded to the place 
where such marine risks as fire, wind- 
storm, sinking, stranding or collision of 
vessels, breakage, leakage, protection 
and indemnity, are all written together. 
Marine underwriters, who thought in 


terms of all risks insurance, were the 
pioneers.in inland marine coverage and 
the general movements toward multiple- 
line underwriting. Tracing further de- 
velopments in inland marine insurance 
Mr. Bankhardt said: 


“Tt was perfectly natural that the first 


years of this new arrival should be spent 
largely in developing the technique of 
insuring shipments of merchandise by 
domestic parcel post, rail-freight and ex- 
press. The insuring of motor truck car- 
goes came later as the truck industry 
expanded and became an_ every-day 
mode of freight transportation. The in- 
suring of jewelry and furs against prac- 
tically ‘all risks’ was the first partial 
tie-in with the ‘package policy-multiple 
line’ writing technique of the ocean ma- 
rine underwriter and was introduced to 
us by our English cousins from overseas. 
It seemed incredible at the time, to 
most of our contemporaries, that per- 
sonal articles of this nature could suc- 
cessfully be insured on such a broad 
basis. 

“In order to better understand the 
broad coverage policy of the future per- 
haps we should pause for a moment and 
examine the thinking behind our present 
all risk’ jewelry-fur technique. Provided 
of course, that the moral hazard is non- 


existent, let us endeavor to pick out the 
principal hazards involved. Suppose for 
the sake of argument in the case of ‘all 
risks’ jewelry, we evaluate the burglary, 
theft and mysterious disappearance por- 
tion of such a risk as being 70% of the 
entire hazard involved. Let us say that 
hold-up represents 15% of this same en- 
tire hazard. In other words we believe 
at this point that 85% of the cause of 
loss will fall either in the burglary-theft 
or the hold-up categories. This leads us 
then to further believe that only the re- 
maining 15% of the cause of loss will 
fall under all other foreseeable or un- 
foreseeable contingencies. 

“It then follows that if adequate rates 
are obtained for the burglary-theft and 
hold-up hazards representing 85% of the 
risk involved and a sufficient percentage 
of the sum total of these rates is used 
to take care of the other causes of loss 
with an evaluation of only 15%, obvi- 
ously from a rate standpoint the busi- 
ness should be profitable. Add to this 
the psychological appeal from a sales 
point of view which an ‘all risks’ policy 
has for the average assured and you 
have a pretty good piece of business 
both from an insurance underwriting as 
well as from a sales point of view. 

Proper Rating of “All Risks” 

“Perhaps my evaluation percentages 
are somewhat exaggerated but even if 
this be the case, I want you to recognize 
the general theory of segregating the 
principal hazards peculiar to any one 
type of risk and then of obtaining 
proper rates for each separate hazard 
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plus a seemingly adequate additional 
premium for the so-called unknown 
perils which must, of necessity, be a pari 
of every so-called ‘all risks’ policy. 

“The real secret of successful ‘all risis’ 
underwriting, however, lies not only in 
adequate additional premiums for un- 
classified hazards but also in properly 
excluding from the policy coverage any 
and all uninsurable hazards inherent in 
the subject matter to be insured. For 
the purpose of simple illustration, let us 
in the case of apples suggest that rotting 
under normal conditions is one of the 
uninsurable hazards peculiar to the risk 
of insuring apples. 

“Proceeding further I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that it has 
now been tried and proved that with 
proper exclusions it is also practical to 
write ‘all risks’ policies covering such 
property as cameras, fine arts, musical 
instruments, radium and stamp collec- 
tions. Of the ‘all risks’ covers, however, 
the one to my mind with the most far- 
reaching implications for the future is 
the combination cover known as _ the 
personal property floater. 

“The PPF, as it is now popularly 
known, ran into opposition from the 
agents almost from its inception. In one 
Midwestern city, with which I am well 
acquainted, some of the agents felt that 
the policy was too complicated and, 
moreover, they disliked the commission 
angle. They argued that the PPF with 
its lower rate of commission would ma- 
terially reduce their net income by re- 
placing the higher commissioned house 
hold furniture and burglary policies. It 
may even be said that they were per- 
haps encouraged in their stand by the 
fire and_ burglary underwriters, who 
stood to lose this business. The results 
of the past ten years have, however, 
proven that the fears of the agents 
could not have been further from the 
truth. The agents who familiarized them- 
selves with this policy and admittedly 
recognized its advantages to their as- 
sureds, increased their premium income 
to an extent which more than offset the 
commission differential. Above all, they 
gave their assureds the best policy avail- 
able regardless of their own personal 
feelings in the matter. 


Rise in PPF Loss Ratio 


“At this point it is interesting to note 
that the loss ratio on the PPF has in- 
creased from 37% in 1942 to 56% in 
1944 and the question naturally arises as 
to the cause of this rapid rise in loss 
ratio. It may well be that the insuring 
public is becoming educated to thie 
broadness of the cover and is taking ad- 
vantage of it. Perhaps a partial cure |'es 
in a more careful selection or a manda- 
tory deductible. Whatever the solution, 
it presents an interesting problem as !0 
the future of ‘all risks’ policies and ot!:cr 
similar broad covers. 

“Tt is axiomatic that as coverage is 
broadened, there is a proportionate ‘- 
crease in the loss ratio but it is equ 
true that an all-inclusive policy mi?'- 
mizes sales resistance and by reduci 
sales effort should effect a comparati 
reduction in unit sales costs. There : 
only 100 cents in the dollar and as °n 
industry we cannot give the public ‘'¢ 
broad coverage policy of the future +t 
reasonable rates without compensati: 2 
income with which to pay increas 4 
losses. 

“Tn view of its importance to our g¢ 
eral subject, no digest of the inland 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE TASK OF INSURANCE 


HERE is little difference between the tasks and the oppor- 

tunities of insurance. Keeping pace with progress is an old 
story to “the industry that protects other industries.” Along 
with the bright promises of modern science, many new and un- 
looked for hazards will doubtless develop, but science itself 
has been a potent tool used by property insurance under- 
writers and the various agencies of public safety. 


It seems to me that the accomplishments of American 
idealism are very closely related to the accomplishments of 
American business. If that is so there is little to fear in the 
future if we maintain the same qualities to which our organiza- 
tion was dedicated ninety-three years ago. Any improvements 
in operating methods which may be required for the good of 
public service should be welcomed. Providing financial pro- 
tection to meet the exact requirements of the insuring public 
must remain foremost in our endeavors. 


People of the fire insurance business and of our own organi- 
zation can look with pride upon the achievements of 1945, 
the Year of Victory. In common with every American citizen 
and every American business they were a part of the solid 
home front behind our victorious fighting men. 


This report on the affairs of the company reflects the prog- 
ress made in a year of national transition from war to peace. 


a 
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STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 
rm 
United States Government Bonds . . 43,311,100.25 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. , . . 93,759,025.46 
First Mortgage Loans, . . . » « « 180,533.95 
pe ee ae ee a ae ae 3,464,339.81 
Agents Balances, less than 90 days due 8,480,590.41 
Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,567,724.71 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . « « 187,624.54 


Total Admitted Assets . . . $172,203,601.57 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .« $ 62,085,749.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . . «. « « 17,528,837.00 
Reserve for Taxes .. . . . 2 « « 4,299,218.20 
Liabilities under Contracts with War 


SiipAdMa. wc eee ee 2,719,717.62 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 435,448.41 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance 

Treaties . . . a“ 6 «@ @ 67,772.03 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 87,136,742.26 


General Voluntary 
Reserve . . $10,066,859.31 
Capital. . . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . 60,000,000.00 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders $85,066,859.31 


Total . 2 2 oo « © © © « $172,203,601.57 


Note: Bonds carried at $4,414,678.58 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis. 
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Peter Drake Joins 
Smyth, Sanford, Gerard 


AS ITS GENERAL MANAGER 


Former Insurance Supervisor of Sperry 
Corp. Brings Buyer’s Viewpoint 
to His New Post 





As part of its 1946 expansion program, 
Smyth, Sanford &.Gerard, Inc., New 
York insurance brokers, has appointed 
Peter Drake as general manager in 
charge of all lines and he will work in 
close association with G. Foster San- 


ford, president of the organization, in 





PETER DRAKE 


the production of business. Having spent 
the past five years with the Sperry 
Corporation as general supervisor of in- 
surance, safety and fire prevention, Mr. 
Drake Solas to Smyth, Sanford & Ger- 
ard a fresh viewpoint on the post-war 
needs of insurance buyers. His experi- 
ence in handling all types of insurance 
is world-wide, and he has specialized in 
making surveys and analyzing the insur- 
ance requirements of large industrial 
companies. This experience will be valu- 
able in his new connection. 

This is Mr. Drake’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary year in the business, having 
started his career with Sisley & Brinc- 
kerhoff, Inc., New York, and later be- 
coming manager and secretary of that 
corporation. After a number of years in 
that capacity he joined the Universal 
Pictures Co., Inc. as insurance manager, 
and in 1941 resigned to go with the 
Sperry Corp. He joins Smyth, Sanford 
& Gerard at a time when this well 
known brokerage house is in the midst 
of its thirtieth anniversary year. 

Mr. Drake, who is well known along 
William Street, has always given con- 
siderable time to the educational side of 
insurance and as a result is well posted 
on insurance coverages and trends in the 
business. In addition to attending New 


York University for specialized insur- 
ance study, he is a graduate of the In- 
surance Institute of America insurance 
course, and in 1924 was awarded the 
prize for having the best all-round aver- 











NAIA Program for 
Cincinnati Announced 


MID-YEAR SESSION MAY 12-16 





Metropolitan and Rural Agents Forums, 
Agency Management, Casualty and 
Aviation Sessions 





More working time for the national 
board of state directors combined with 
several concurrent forum and group ses- 
sions on problems of the day, will fea- 
ture the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Cincinnati, it is announced by James 
C. Dunlap, Atlanta, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. It is expected that full 
discussion of the relation of agents and 
their organizations with Public Law 15 
will dominate the board meetings. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation will first convene on Friday, May 
10, at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
headquarters, and will be in_ session 
through Sunday morning, May 12. 

The four agents’ territorial confer- 
ences wil meet Sunday afternoon, May 
12. These sessions were planned early 
in the conference so that there would 
be an opportunity to bring subjects to 
the national board of state directors if 
necessary. 

A preliminary meeting of the directors 
will be held Sunday evening for han- 
dling of necessary routine matters. It 
is expected that the Association Execu- 
tives Conference, composed of state and 
local association secretaries, will also 
convene that evening. Every committee 
of the association will be given an op- 
portunity to meet during the convention, 
their particular sessions to be scheduled 
previous to the morning meetings of the 
directors on Monday and Tuesday. 

The directors will open the conven- 
tion on Monday, May 13. No other 
meetings will interfere with this par- 
ticular session. The board will meet 
again that afternoon during which time 
there will also be held forums or panel 
sessions for the metropolitan agents and 
rural agents committees. Entertainment 
for all guests will be provided Monday 
evening. 

Agency Management 

On Tuesday, May 14, both morning 
and afternoon will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the entire convention on agency 
management. The morning session, dur- 
ing which time the national board will 
also meet, will cover improvement of the 
agency, and the afternoon general forum 
will develop agency management from 
the sales and promotion standpoint. An 

opportunity will be given state and local 
association officers to discuss organiza- 
tion matters Tuesday evening. An ex- 
ecutive session of the national board to 
consider resolutions will also be held at 
this time. 

Owing to the limitations in the pro- 
gram, only two of the several technical 
subjects—aviation and casualty—will be 
featured at the Cincinnati meeting, and 
separate forums on these two are sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning, May 15. 
The directors will also reconvene, if it is 








age in the casualty insurance class. A 
member of the Insurance Society of 
New York, he is a past president of its 
forum club. He also holds membership 
in the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers, and was an organizer of the 
Surety Claim Men’s Forum. 





NEW BOOKLET FOR PRODUCERS 





Department of Commerce Publication 
Guides to Persons Planning Real 
Estate and Insurance Offices 
During the war the number of real 
estate brokers in the United States de- 
creased substantially, but now the serv- 
ices of skilled, well-informed real estate 
brokers are in demand providing an 
expanding field for new individual en- 
terprise, according to a booklet “Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Real Estate 
and Insurance Brokerage Business,” 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The booklet, one of a series designed 
to serve as practical guides to persons 
thinking of establishing their own busi- 
ness, points out that there is a close 
tie-up between real estate brokerage 

and insurance brokerage. 

Regarding the form of organization 
of a real estate and insurance brokerage 
business, the booklet discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of individual 
proprietorships, partnerships and _ cor- 
porations, and other chapters discuss in 
detail such topics as operating expenses, 
state laws governing brokerage _busi- 
nesses; license costs and requirements. 

The booklet also discusses state in- 
surance regulations and gives sample 
questions asked in examinations set up 
by the various states to test the quali- 
fications of persons entering the insur- 
ance field. The booklet may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, C., or from any De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office for 
30 cents. 





Fireman’s Fund 


(Continued from Page 1) 


peal to the self-interest of the customer 
—something he owns—a treasured pos- 
session—a reward for character. Hence 
the combining of these two popular bank 
terms with the friendly word “Home- 
town.” 

Two alternative plans are being sug- 
gested to the local banks for putting 
the “Credit-Savings” plan to work The 
first is for all the banks in a community 
to get together on a cooperative adver- 
tising campaign in the local newspaper 
and possibly the radio. The second is 





their desire, at this time. 

The convention’s only general session 
will be held Wednesday afternoon, In 
accordance with reaction from the mem- 
bership, this will be limited to feature 
addresses by a person of prominence 
outside of the insurance business, an in- 
surance executive, and the mid-year re- 
port of the administration by President 
Hunter Brown. 

An innovation for the mid-year con- 
vention banquet arranged for Wednes- 
day evening has been planned in that 
this will be entirely an entertainment 
affair with no speeches. This also is 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
membership. 


Concluding Session Thursday 
The concluding convention session 
will be held Thursday morninng, May 
16, as a meeting of directors during 
which time committee chairmen, if they 


so desire, will present ten-minute re-’ 


ports on their conferences. 

A golf tournament—the first since be- 
fore the war—will be held Thursday af- 
ternoon. The executive committee will 
reconvene after the close of the conven- 
tion. 

The Cincinnati midyear convention 
program was arranged by the committee 
to complement the Denver annual pro- 
gram this fall. Assisting Mr. Dunlap on 
the program committee were Herbert L. 
Brooks, Bloomfield, N. J.; Charles W. 
Schoelzel, ioe general chairman, Denver 
convention; Frederick Rauh, general 
chairman, Cincinnati convention; Harry 
E. McClain, executive secretary, ‘Indiana 
Association; Sherman G. Otstot, execu- 
tive secretary, North Carolina Associa- 
tion. Gustav May, George Maginni, 
Theodore Safford and Joseph F. 
Schweer, all of Cincinnati, also assisted 
in the committee’s deliberations. 
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for each bank individually to adapt the 
credit-savings theme to its own adver 
tising. In either case the newspaper 
mats furnished by Fireman’s Fund can 
be altered to include any changes neces- 
sary to make them suitable for local use. 

With delays in reconversion still hold- 
ing up volume production, the copy has 
been adapted to fit the immediate situa- 
tion through the dual appeal—“Start a 
Regular Savings Account Now for the 
Down Payment . Then Finance the 
Balance Through ‘Credit-Savings’ the 
Bank Way.” 


Three basic advantages of direct bank 
financing are featured in the ads, says 
the Record: “(1) You save money (costs 
you less) and use while you save; (2) 
you establish the thrift habit by making 
regular payments at the bank which is 
likely to be continued in accumulating 
savings once the purchase is paid for; 
(3) you build your bank credit for future 
needs. ‘Keep Your Bonds’ is also linked 
up with the ‘Credit-Savings’ appeal in 
every newspaper ad and radio commer- 
cial, fitting in perfectly as it maintains 
the need for regular savings for the 
down payment and ‘Credit-Savings’ for 
the balance.” 

Permission to use the copyrighted 
name “Hometown Credit-Savings” is re- 
stricted to banks only, who are invited 
to use it with no strings attached. The 
mats, folders and radio script are being 
made available through all agents to the 
Fireman’s Fund Companies, 
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Glens Falls Group 
Premiums Rise 8% 
SSETS AND SURPLUS HIGHER 
arent Company Has Assets of $34,668,- 


390 and Surplus to Policyholders 
of $14,945,643 








Net premiums written during 1945 by 
:,e Glens Falls, Glens Falls Indemnity 
d Commerce showed an increase of 
‘880,064 or 7.8% over the preceding 
ar, according to reports of G. P. 
-awford, president of the fire compa- 
ies, and G. D. Mead, president of the 
sualty company. 
fhe Glens Falls ended 1945 with net 
written premiums of $13,242,815, an in- 
ease of 6.73%. Its unearned premiums 
were increased by $1,080,079 to a total of 
$11,937,273. An increase in total admitted 
assets of $3,932,205 over 1944, brought 
tle figure to $34,668,390. Net earnings, 
alter taxes, amounted to $951,475 as com- 
pared with $899,618 reported for the 
previous year. Over $1,910,900 was added 
to surplus, while surplus to policyhold- 
ers increased to $14,945,643 as a result of 
the addition of $2,091,917. 

The Glens Falls Indemnity ended 1945 
with net written premiums of $10,302,- 
799, an increase of a little more than 
95%. Its unearned premiums were in- 
creased by $784,859 to a total of $5,252,- 
842, An increase in total admitted as- 
sets of $1,719,355 over 1944, brought the 
figure to $20,679,205. Net earnings, after 
taxes, amounted to $864,796 as compared 
with $413,376 reported for the previous 
year. Over $776,500 was added to sur- 
plus, while surplus to policyholders in- 
creased to $6,245,404 as a result of the 
addition of $1,032,042. 

The Commerce ended 1945 with net 
written premiums of $2,336,967 an in- 
crease of 6.73%. Its unearned premiums 
were increased by $194,672 to a total of 
$2,076,000. An increase in total ad- 
mitted assets of $504,816 over 1944 
brought the figure to $7,017,300. Net 
earnings, after taxes, amounted to $143,- 
330 as compared with $179,392 reported 
for the previous year. More than $474,- 
600 was added to surplus, while surplus 
to policyholders increased to $3,875,086 
as a result of the addition of $271,427. 





Robert B. Meyer Director 
Of Gibraltar F. & M. 


The Home Fleet announces election 
of Robert B. Meyer as a director of 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine. Mr. Meyer 
will fill the unexpired term of William 
Quaid, recently retired. Frederick B. 
McBride was elected a vice president 
and secretary, and T. Morgan Williams 
and Herbert A. Payne, assistant vice 
presidents and secretaries. Mr. Meyer 
was also elected a director of the 
Franklin Fire to fill the unexpired term 
of Roland S. Morris, recently deceased. 
_ the Home Fleet also announces elec- 
tion of Mr. McBride as a vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and George E. 
Stroub, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Payne as 
assistant vice presidents and secretaries 
of the National Liberty, Baltimore 
\merican, Carolina, New Brunswick 
e, Paul Revere Fire and Georgia 
me, 





Rating Bills Introduced 
In Kentucky Legislature 


ills were introduced in the Kentucky 
Senate last week to set up machinery for 
the State Insurance Division to regulate 
rates of fire and casualty companies. 
©cnator Ray B. Moss, who offered them, 
exvlained they would enable the state to 
conform with a Supreme Court ruling 

‘ulring states to regulate fire and cas- 
laity rates by January 1, 1948, 

‘he proposed acts place the powers of 
rate making in the hands of the state 
agency with the director required to re- 
view all rate filings to determine if they 
ate reasonable and undiscriminatory. They 
“sO give the director power to enact rules 
«nd regulations to effect the act. 


Major Chalfont Joins 


Jefferson Loss Bureau 


Jefferson Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
Detroit, announces election of Major 
Frank R. Chalfont as vice president in 
charge of operations with headquarters 
at Detroit. He was in the Army Air 
Force over three years. Major Chalfont 
has had a long insurance experience, 
particularly in the loss field, having 
been associated with the Broderick 
Corp. offices at Detroit and New York 
as assistant manager. 

Jefferson Adjustment Bureau pres- 
ently operates offices at Detroit and 
Baltimore, serving all principal compa- 
nies. A program of branch expansion 
is under way. Major Chalfont succeeds 
Vice President J. H. Mahaney, who has 
resigned. 


Franz Vice President of 


Alfred C. Sinn Agency 


Alfred C. Sinn, president of Alfred C. 
Sinn, Inc., local agency at Clifton, N. J., 
announces that Henry A. Franz has 
been appointed vice president of the 
firm. 

Mr. Franz was discharged from the 
Navy with rank of lieutenant j.g., on Feb- 
ruary 14. He served in the Pacific thea- 
ter of operations. He graduated from 
the University of Virginia in 1938 and 
received his post graduate degree from 
the New York University. Before en- 
tering the Navy he was with the credit 
department of McKesson & Robbins, 
and manager of the Center Savings and 
Loan Association of Clifton. 


Camden Fire Shows Gains 

The Camden Fire has issued its 105th 
annual statement showing assets on De- 
cember 31, 1945, of $18,583,701, and 
policyholders’ surplus of $7,067,397. The 
company also maintains a reserve for 
conflagrations of $800,000. The reserve 
for unearned premiums is $8,093,312. 

Premiums written last year totaled 
$9,199,706, an increase of 18% over 1944. 

~ ? . . - 

Much fire insurance, which was formerly 
written on a one-year basis, is now be- 
ing renewed for three and five years. 
Losses incurred brought a loss ratio to 
premiums earned of 53%. Loss expenses 
were 3.19% and underwriting expenses 
incurred 42%, leaving a gain trom un- 
derwriting before taxes and fees of 


$121,311. 
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Financing 
Hometown 
Purchases 


_. that when the local bank gets 
the financing the Hometown Agent gets 
the insurance, Fireman’s Fund has created a 
practical advertising plan designed to promote 
Bank financing of cars and appliances. Provid- 
ing a follow through for the “Bank & Agent 
plan,” it consists of an original theme—HOME- 
TOWN CREDIT-SAVINGS—backed by a series 
of advertisements for banks to use in their 
local newspapers. + “Credit-Savings” immedi- 
ately suggests bank financing. It is similar to 
an installment savings account except that the 
customer gets the money before he saves it, 
enabling him to buy for cash. He then accum- 
ulates the necessary funds through regular 


“deposit-payments” plus interest on unpaid 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








HOMETOWN 
BANKER > 


Fund Group. 


balances. << “I save because it gets me things 
and use while I save” is a typical appeal. In 
this manner the plan avoids the negative terms 
borrow —debt—loan. Instead it associates the 
idea of Bank financing with saving for a goal 
with the added advantage of getting the 
money in advance. A brochure explaining the 
plan is being mailed to all banks and to every 


agent representing a company of Fireman’s 
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includes free newspaper mats for 
banks supplied through agents of the 


companies of Fireman’s Fund Group. 
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Public Relations Programs Must 
Be Continuous and Strong Says Helm 


If insurance men and women were to 
place plainly before the public the facts 
that insurance finances, products and 
prices are subject to full supervision and 
regulation by the states, there would be 
a decided shrinkage in the number of 
proposed statutory regulations and a 
sharp decline in the number of people 
who think insurance should be loaded 
down with additional legal shackles in 
the opinion of Harry G. Helm, advertis- 
ing manager of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Companies. Speaking before the 
public relations conference at the Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Day meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on March 4 he said that only 
through a “huge and never-ending pub- 
lic relations program can we gain the 
protection of favorable public opinion, 
a protection which has proven itself to 
be powerful enough to bring about rea- 
sonable treatment from Government. 

“The agent is the man who sees and 
influences the public,” Mr. Helm said. 
“Consequently, if I could incite every 
one of you to ac tion—strong, continuous 
and incendiary—in the stupendous job 
of explaining our customs, our statutory 
restrictions, our finances, our ideals and 
our various other mysteries, I would be 
happy. I would even be content to let 
rigor mortis creep over and engulf our 
inter-company organizations, for their 
services would not be needed. 


Full Cooperation With Public 


“Tt is better for all of us, both com- 
panies and agents, to take the public into 
our full confidence, for I am convinced 
that we will find them to be fair-minded 
and sympathetic to our actions and 
problems. Friendliness will eventually 
follow. We must not forget that the 
public is a part of public relations. 

“We who are a part of this great busi- 
ness of insurance know that it is basic- 
ally sound and need offer no apologies 
for the benefits and services which it 
renders to its policyholders, to the pub- 
lic and to our country as a whole,” Mr. 
Helm declared. “If judged by the stand- 
ard of average American business, we 
have behaved walk but—we have not re- 
ceived credit for it. What we think of 
ourselves, what we really are, and what 
the public thinks of us do not coincide. 

“For years, the states have concerned 
themselves with the acquisition cost of 
putting business upon the books of in- 
surance agents and companies. During 
World War _ II, government officials— 
while in conferences with insurance ex- 
ecutives—said over and over again that 
our cost of distribution was too high. 
Thurman Arnold, when Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, was reputed 
to have made the assertion that out of 
every insurance premium dollar, some 
forty-odd cents was paid in losses and 
claims, while the remainder was profit. 

“What have we done to combat such 
opinions and statements? Very little; 
yet the ammunition is readily at hand. 
The Twenticth Century Fund—an en- 
dowed non-profit and non-partisan or- 
ganization—published the statement in 
pre-war days that fifty-nine cents out 
of the average retail price dollar was 
chargeable to the cost of distribution 
and that this percentage cost of dis- 
tribution had been showing a tendency 
to increase rather than decrease. 


Costs of Distribution 


“Using average figures for stock com- 
panies we find that ‘the cost of distribu- 
tion for fire is 29% and for casualty 
26%. Since commissions are by far the 
biggest part of this 29% and 26%, you, 
the agents, are vitally interested in de- 
fending before the court of public opin- 
ion our reputation for economy and 
good management, particularly in ad- 
vance of an attempt by Government to 
curtail company expenditures and your 
share of the premium dollar. 

“All of you know from personal ex- 
periences that we have many people who 
believe that an insurance agent is 


grossly overpaid for what he does,” Mr. 
Helm said. “For a five dollar commis- 
sion, some people believe that they 
should own you—hide, hoofs and tail— 
for the life of the policy. They forget 
that today a five dollar bill will buy the 
services of a ditch digger for not much 
more than three hours; and even your 
bitterest critics will, I hope, admit that 
the union scale of wages for an insur- 
ance agent should equal that of the 
wielder of the pick-axe. 

“Few of our lay friends and enemie3 
realize that the mark-up of a policy 
when it passes from the hands of the 
manufacturer to the retailer consists of 
the commission. The average is, I be- 
lieve, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
25% for fire and allied lines, while the 
casualty business levels off at 20%. 

“A good many of the products which 
we find on the shelves of our various 
retail merchants have been marked up 
all the way from 35% to 200% and even 
more. Look at the nurseryman who sky- 
rockets a 35-cent investment in petunia 
seeds to $35 when he sells the plants. 
We—in the insurance business—could be 
arrested for even thinking about such a 
mark-up. 

“With this comparison of mark-ups in 
mind, I firmly believe that the chief duty 
of the agents is not to justify services, 
but to sell your neighbors the idea that 
you are a retail merchant worthy of 
your hire. 


Fire Rates 

“Rates — particularly fire insurance 
rates—should be of intense interest to 
all of you, for there is a present ten- 
dency on the part of some of our states 
to reduce them, and this tendency may 
even be accelerated as a result of Public 
Law 15. I do not propose to go into all 
of the various ramifications, implications 
and results of such actions, but I do 
want to stress the point that rate re- 
ductions, when put into effect, undoubt- 
edly make you, the agent, work harder 
for less money, and this in a time when 
labor is doing less and less for more 
and more money. 

“To forestall rate reductions, I be- 
lieve that the wide dissemination of cer- 
tain facts about our business would be 
at least some safeguard to your interests 
and those of the insurance companies.” 

Mr. Helm then said that large as- 
sets by an insurance company does not 
mean they have been accumulated be- 
cause of “high and unjustifiable prices.” 
More than 90% of the total assets are, 
in reality, a fund for the protection of 
policyholders, with the unearned pre- 
mium reserve and other reserves held 
to assure full payment to loss claimants. 
After reserves, losses, expenses and 
taxes only a very little of the premium 
dollar remains for profit. 

“Let us consult an existing public 
opinion survey,” Mr. Helm continued. 
“Tt tells us that 26.8% of the disgruntled 
claimants which it discovered made the 
same statement that their own insur- 
ance companies paid them too small an 
amount. Undoubtedly, property insur- 
ance of all kinds were involved, but by 
using fire insurance as an example, I 
think we can get closed to a clear and 
logical explanation. The typical holder 
of a fire insurance policy believes that 
if his house burns down, he is entitled 
to build another one at the sole expense 
of the insurance company. He can see 
no reason why he has to contribute any- 
thing for he has insurance which is 
supposed to protect him from loss. 


Assured Should Know What He Is 
Buying 

“Ts our insured to blame for this atti- 
tude? Probably not, for if we review 
our sales talks and our advertising ma- 
terial, we will find we imply and, at 
times, say that fire insurance—if pur- 
chased in sufficient quantity—will pay 
the full loss of the policyholder, or 


(Continued on Page 21) 




















March is a notoriously bad month for fires fanned 
It's an ill wind that blows nobody good; | 
and no one can afford a fire these days, particularly | 
if he does not have adequate insurance to value. | 
Agents are finding themselves in an embarrassing 
position through losses where there is inadequate 


by wind. 


insurance. No honest person really wants a fire, 
and there is nothing which burns up a policyholder 
more than to learn that, after paying premiums for 
years, he is unable to collect the full indemnity to 
which he feels he is entitled. 


Prudent, farsighted agents are preparing for this 
eventuality by reviewing renewals now and seeing 
that all insured have adequate insurance to value. 


The sale of such additional, needed insurance 
affords an opportunity to offset recent rate reduc- 
tions, and at the same time ring the cash register! 


Our Advertising Department can be of assist- 
ance to you in bringing this timely subject of In- 
creased Values and Increased Insurance to your 
policyholders’ attention. A wealth of material and 
suggestions are yours for the using if you will 
write in. 
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“On Guard” Tells How Insurance 
Helped to Protect U.S. Industry 


The intensely interesting story of the 
silent and effective fight to protect 
\merica’s vital industrial front against 


‘boteurs, fires and accidents,” through 
e work of the National Bureau for In- 
istrial protection, has been put into 
ioklet form. Entitled “On Guard, the 
usung Story of an Industry at War,” 
ie booklet reviews the cooperative ef- 
orts of the fire, casualty, surety and 
jiler insurance business of the United 
“tates for the purpose of making avail- 
jle to all interested Government agen- 
ies technical advice and reports on the 
rotection and conservation of industrial 
plants and war supplies. Stock, mutual 
ind reciprocal insurers all worked to- 
ether toward the common goal. 

_ Heading the executive management of 
the National Bureau for Industrial Pro- 
tection was C. W. Pierce, manager, who 
* also president of the Factory Insur- 

nce Association. The associate mana- 
cers were R. E. Wilson, district mana- 

cer, Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 

surance Companies; E. R. Granniss, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, and "John 
Sandel, safety engineer, National Con- 
servation Bureau. Chief engineers were 
john B. West, Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, and his 
successor Harold L. DeCamp, Eastern 
Inspection Bureau. 

Harold W. Smith, president of the 
Home of New York, served as chairman 
of the Insurance Committee for the Pro- 
tection of American Industrial Plants 
and with him on the committee were 
seventeen other leading insurance ex- 
ecutives. The bureau ceased operations 
late in 1945 and on December 8 Presi- 
dent Truman sent Mr. Smith the follow- 
ing letter of appreciation: 


President Truman Expresses Apprecia- 
tion 


“My dear Mr. Smith: 

“T am delighted to have the report of 
the National Bureau for Industrial Pro- 
tection which will become part of the 
archives of our country’s participation in 
the Great War. 

“The insurance business has reason 
to be proud of its striking contribution 
to the victorious conclusion of that con- 
flict through the National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection, and of its alert- 
ness to the eventual need for such an or- 
ganization many months before the war 
came upon us, 

“T am informed by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy that 
this Bureau performed outstanding serv- 
ice in protecting the country’s war 
plants and workers against crippling 
losses by fire and accident. 

“It affords me great pleasure, there- 
fore, to extend to you, and through you 
to all who participated ,the country’s 
grateful thanks for an important job 
well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry Truman.” 


Other letters of tribute were received 

the Bureau from Robert P. Patter- 
‘on, then Under Secretary of the War 
partment; James Forrestal, Secretary 
the Navy; Charles B. Henderson, 
rman of the board of the Recon- 
uction Finance Corporation, and J. 
Krug, then chairman of the War 
oduction Board. 

Over 4,000 Trained Men on Job 
"stablishing the operating office in 
‘shington as early as February, 1941, 

e bureau was staffed with “a full-time 
I anaeee assistant manager and a group 

experienced fire and accident preven- 

n engineers, each carefully picked for 

ability and knowledge of the job to 
done. Behind this administrative or- 
nization were more than 500 fire, cas- 
alt Ity, boiler, and surety companies and 

‘cir engineering and inspection organi- 

ions, numbering between 4,000 and 

0 trained men located in every state 
a ne union. 

The duties and purposes of the Na- 

nal Bureau were clear, concise and 


sufficiently elastic,” states the booklet, 
“to assure the fullest usefulness and co- 
operation in meeting the unforeseen 
emergencies of an unpredictable situa- 
tion. Briefly stated, they were: 


Duties of Bureau 

“1. To make a joint contribution by 
the insurance business to the United 
States Government in a vital field of de- 
fense where it was exceptionally well 
equipped to render special service. 

“2. To utilize the companies’ engin- 
eers and inspectors for regular inspec- 
tions of war plants. 

“3. To make available to the Gov- 
ernment specially prepared reports of 
plant inspections as a means of assisting 
administrative officials in expediting war 
production, 

“4. To maintain a regular report serv- 
ice which would keep the Government 
advised about fire and accident hazards, 
opportunities for sabotage and similar 
dangerous conditions in war plants. 

“5. To make recommendations for the 
proper segregation and protection of 
critical materials. 

“6. To furnish technical advice and 
carry out other duties the Government 
might request in maintaining high levels 
of war production and prevent the loss 
of critical materials. 

Cooperated with Many Govt. Agencies 

“During the four years and seven 
months the bureau functioned, it coop- 
erated with and assisted such govern- 
ment agencies as the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, War Department, Navy 
Department, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, War Production Board, 
United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
United States Maritime Service, United 
States Coast Guard and others. It also 
responded to the requests of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and other service groups 
for engineering advice in protecting their 
supplies and buildings against destruc- 
tion by fire, accident and sabotage. 

“Here was a striking example of an 
American industry, keenly competitive 
under the private enterprise system in 
time of peace, firmly uniting in the 
presence of war. This was an industry- 
wide program. In its fulfillment all of 
the fire, casualty, surety, and boiler ‘in- 
surance companies, from the largest to 
the smallest, contributed their full share. 
To include as part of this story such an 
imposing list of names would be to 
trespass unduly upon the time of our 
readers. Let the credit for a job well 
done, if that be the verdict of our 
judges, belong to the industry as a 
whole and to its mary components with- 
out favor or comparison. 

“At the height of its operations the 
bureau sent as many as 800 inspection 
reports a week to government depart- 
ments and agencies. At the time the 
bureau began its work there were some 
3.000 war plants to be inspected and in 
1943, when industrial America was turn- 
ing. out the weapons and munitions for 
Eisenhower's redemption of France and 
MacArthur’s return to the Philippines, 
16,000 war plants and facilities were in 
operation and inspections were made as 
often as every three or four months. 

“Fortunately, the insurance compan- 
ies were prepared for the heavy respon- 
sibilities they assumed voluntarily when 
the emergency arose. The conservation 
of life and property against fire and 
accidents through engineering and peri- 
odical plant inspection had long been a 
part of the service they furnished to in- 
dustrial assureds. Their work was in- 
creased tremendously, of course, over 
normal times by the nation’s unprece- 
dented expansion for war production. 
But the insurance companies’ engineer- 
ing and inspection services accepted 
their war duties in the same spirit as the 
soldiers, sailors and marines who took 
their places i in the Army and Navy. Be- 
fore the bureau ceased operations in 
August, 1945, it had sent a total of 63,- 
000 inspection reports to government 
war agencies and departments.” 





EXCELSIOR FIELD CHANGES 
Hosmer, Jr., in Clisen of Central and 
Western N. Y.; Kelly, Boddington, 
Leiby, Littlefield Named 


Changes in field supervision through- 
out the territory in which the company 
is doing business are announced by 
Forrest H. Witmeyer, president of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert C. Hosmer, Jr., who had been 
special agent for the company in Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and western New 
York prior to his induction into fhe 
Army five years ago, has recently re- 
turned to the Excelsior and will be in 
charge of central and western New 
York. He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College (class of 1932) and the eldest 
son of Robert C. Hosmer, Sr., who re- 
tired recently as president of the Ex- 
celsior. His service record while in this 
country and in the European theatre 
was a notable one, for he advanced 
from a private to the rank of major. 
Mr. Hosmer, Jr., will maintain his 
headquarters at the company’s home 
office in Syracuse. 

Robert H. Kelly has been appointed 
special agent for the Excelsior in east- 
ern New York, suburban New York 
and north New Jersey. He is a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University (class of 
1939). Mr. Kelly was with the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion for several years prior to his in- 
duction into the Army nearly five years 
ago. His father, Robert D. Kelly, was 
an engineer with the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization for 
many years. Mr. Kelly will have_head- 
quarters at 16 May Street in Pough- 
keepsie, 

John H. Boddington, who formerly 
covered part of eastern New York 
State in addition to part of New Eng- 
land, will now devote his entire time 
to supervising Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. He is located at 
7 Orchard Street in Belmont, Mass. 

Richard A. Leiby, who formerly cov- 
ered eastern Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey and southeastern New 
York, will now confine his activities to 
the entire state of Pennsylvania. His 
address is Main Street, Bath, " 

Donald P. Littlefield, who has had 
charge of Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania, will now devote his entire time 
to the state of Ohio. Mr. Littlefield 
maintains headquarters at 307 Peoples 
S. & L. Building in Wooster, Ohio. 


Wm. Penn Fire Gets Georgia 
Approval on 5-Year Annual 


The Wm. Penn Fire has received ap- 
proval of the Georgia Insurance De- 
partment to write five-year fire insur- 
ance business on the annual renewal 
plan charging 100% of the premium year 
rate for the first year, and 80% for the 
next four succeeding years. 

Earlier this month effective, as of 
February 26, Homer C. Parker, Georgia 
Insurance Commissioner and comptrol- 
ler general, revoked the right of all 
companies to use the five-year install- 
ment plan which several companies had 
in force in Georgia and had been ap- 
proved during 1945 by Parker’s pre- 
decessor. 


Says Big Bill 
Page 15) 


purpose for which they were con- 
structed, but they are not suitable to 
compete for the post-war trade. The 
ship operators know all these things. 
They have shown a willingness to pur- 
chase the Liberty and the C types 
(which are much faster than the Liberty 
ships) but few, if any, are showing any 
intention of buying the large slow ships. 


(Continued from 





SERVICE MEN ARE RETURNED 

T. J. Crane Jr., Army pilot, instruc- 
tor, and Frank R. Bell Jr., Navy pilot 
in the Pacific area, both recently re- 
turned from the service, are now con- 
nected with Patterson, Bell & Crane 
Co. at Charleston, W. Va. 
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H. G. Helm Talk 


(Continued from Page 20) 
rather what he thinks his full loss may 
be. 

“As a matter of fact, the contract it- 
self promises to do no such thing and it 
is up to us to label our goods in such a 
way that the customer knows exactly 
what he is purchasing. Such a proce- 
dure will eliminate many a headache for 
you and for the companies. Further- 
more, it will mark one more milestone 
on the long and arduous road toward 
better public relations. 

“The exercising of care in the de- 
livery of our goods, merely means that 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the money which is paid out by our loss 
and claims departments constitutes the 
largest public relations fund ever known 
in any industry and that the competent 
adjuster is, without question, the best 
public relations man we have. It is the 
adjuster who must live up to my defini 
tion of insurance and see that money is 
properly and satisfactorily delivered to 
the insured. 

“He must brush aside his own feelings 
when he gets a notice of loss and get 
away. from the attitude that here is just 
another job probably involving some 
body who wants to ‘crook’ the insurance 
company. He must remember that a loss 
or claim is the biggest thing in the life 
of the policyholder and his family, and 
act accordingly. In many instances, sym 
pathy and service are more important in 
the mind of the claimant than the 
money. If I had charge of the training 
of adjusters, I would teach them the fun- 
damentals of selling and the principles 
of good public relations even before the 
duties and responsibilities of adjusting 
were introduced to them.” 


War Damage Corporation 
To Cease Writing Mar. 16 


The War Damage Corporation on 
March 16 will cease to issue policies of 
insurance. Very few policies have been 
written since the war with Japan ended 
and policies now in force will remain in 
effect until the close of the extended ex- 
piration dates. A year ago policies were 
extended twelve months without pay- 
ment of additional premium. 

Since July 1, 1942, when the WDC 
started operations more than 8,700,000 
policies were issued through about 630 
insurance companies acting as fiduciary 
agents. On June 30, 1945, about $117,- 
000,000,000 of WDC insurance was in 


force. 


TERWILLIGER IN OHIO FIELD 

Stuart R. Terwilliger, formerly spe- 
cial agent of the North British Group, 
associated with State Agent John L. 
Magenheimer in Ohio territory, with 
headquarters at the Cleveland office, has 
returned to his duties there after hav- 
ing served three years with the U. S. 
Army Air Force. His office address will 
be Swetland Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Mr. Terwilliger was transferred 
to the Cleveland post as inspector in 
October, 1941, from the local and bro- 
kerage departments in New York. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1945 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices a ae ee ee ee 4,037,850.32 
U. S. Government Securities* ae ee ee a 15,849,871.75 

















Canadian Government Securities* . . . . . «© 93,500.00 
Preferred and Common Stocks* . 16,718,500.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection _ en 90 _— old) -  4,114,723.29 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets ae ee” 53,385.51 

Total Admitted Assets . ° ° ° e ° « $40,867,830.87 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . « « «© $ 9,957,333.41 
Reserve forClaims . . . ° p= Se. TG 11,710,454.90 
Reserve for Federal Income and Other Taxes + » « = Bee 
Reserve for Commissions a Se ae ee eee 944,438.83 
Reserve for Expenses . . +» + «© © © © « 42,161.25 





Total Liabilities except Capital . . . . $23,456,173.58 


Capital Stock ae i $ 2,000,000.00 
Surplus . . 6 «© -« 15,411,657.29 





Surplus as regards Policyholders . . . «© « «© = 17,411,657.29 
Total . Aes R ° ° ° ‘ F ° $40,867 ,830.87 











*The amortized and market values used in this statement (except stock of subsidiaries) are 
on the basis prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds 
and stocks (except stock of subsidiaries) were valued at December 31, 1945 market quota- 
tions, the assets would be $41,345,066.38 and policyholders’ surplus $17, 888,892.80. 


Securities carried at $1,357,775.63 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices ay WwW © w a « ae 
U. S. Government Securities* ae da me 4,665,790.80 








Canadian Government Securities* . . . .« «6 -» 89,500.00 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 9O0daysold). . . . 1,095,822.53 
Accrued Interest . ° rm ° ° * e © e ° 12,837.66 
Other Assets . ° . ° e ) ° ° e * 159,162.15 
Total Admitted Assets. . . «© © o« « $6,551,712.17 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . .« © « « $3,814,272.72 
Reserve forClaims .. ee ee ae ae ee 1,311,365.13 
Reserve for Federal Income ond Other Taxes i eh 205,961.99 
Reserve for Expenses ° . ° . . ° * ° 21,237.08 
Total Liabilities except Capital + 8. 8 6 oe) $5,352,836.92 
Capital Stock . ° e ‘ $600,000.00 
SE a> ayer ow Soetee 598,875.25 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. . . « «© « 1,198,875.25 


S66 (eae Poem aeret pea ee 


*The amortized values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds were valued at December 31, 1945 market 
quotations, the assets would be $6,623,749.17 and policyholders’ surplus $1, 270, 912.25, 


Securities carried at $449,074.21 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required 
by law. 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1945 

















ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices ee @S @ ae | 
U. S. Government Securities* a ak ae ee 8,236,190.54 
Preferred and Common Stocks* >» « « « « e« Gaae 
Real Estate ° 395,319.15 
Premiums in Course a Collection Sins Sion 90 eal old) " 593,266.54 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets e ey 42,047.59 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . «© + « «© $15,201,662.50 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . «© « $ 1,184,724.00 
a a a a a a 7,477,564.07 
Reserve for Federal Income and Other Taxes Cle 4 386,585.07 





Reserve for Commissions . riers 134,047.60 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Dectuehd eh aN 539,266.29 
Reserve for Expenses and Miscellaneous Liabilities . . - 83,601.54 
Total Liabilities except Capital. . . «.  . $ 9,805,788.57 
CapitalSlock . .« « - $ 1,000,000.00 
SS ae ee 4,395,873.93 





Surplus as regards Policyholders. . . . . « 5,395,873.93 
Total . ° ° ° ° ° i * + $15,201,662.50 











*The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks were valued at 
December 31, 1945 market quotations, the assets would be $15,420,841.96 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $5,615,053.39. 


Securities carried at $4,804,768.81 in the above —_— are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices e-+6 «© » « © « ee 
U. S. Government Securities*. . . . «© « -« 1,202,197.95 
Agents’ Balances (Lessthan 90 daysold) . . . . 26,646.55 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets es cee ee 10,491.18 








Total Admitted Assets. . . « «© « «© $1,657,511.18 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums e « = «© «@ «2 OT 
Reserve forClaime . «© + «© © © © e@ -« 58,319.00 
Reserve for Premium Taxes ° me 19,417.20 
Reserve for Expenses and Mensiianeces Liabilities ‘ 1,982.92 
Total Liabilities except Capital sa 6 Ss eae 
Capital Stock . . . . $600,000.00 
«ew 6 we + 612,987.06 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. . . . «© - 1,212,987.06 


Total ° ° . ° e « -e © ¢ oe $1,657,511.18 


*The amortized values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds were valued at December 31, 1945 market 
quotations, the assets would be $1,687,907.23 and policyholders’ surplus $1,243,383.11. 


ay og carried at $210,348.18 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required 
y law. 
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Atlantic Mutual 1945 
Surplus at New High 


ASSETS AMOUNT TO = $27,757,000 


Premiums Down Slightly Due to End of 
War Risk Business; Centennial and 
Indemnity Co. Expanding 

The Atlantic Mutual reports surplus 
for protection of policyholders of $13,- 
609,000 as of December 31, 1945, accord- 
ing to the company’s 104th annual state- 
ment made public by William D. Win- 
ter, chairman of the board. This com- 
pares with $12,176,000 at the end of the 
previous year, and is the largest policy- 
holder surplus ever reported by the 
company. Figures for both years include 
guaranty fund, voluntary reserve and 
surplus. 

Total assets, based on Insurance De- 
partment valuations for all securities 
owned, amounted to $27,757,000 at the 
end of 1945, an increase of more than 
$3,200,000 compared with 1944. 

With the disappearance of marine war 
risks, premiums written last year de- 
clined to $13,131,000 compared with $15,- 
415,000 in 1944. Claims paid during the 
year amounted to $6,577,000 against $5.- 
902,000 in the preceding year. Partici- 
pating dividends paid increased to $723,- 
000 compared with $708,000 in 1944. 

\tlantic’s two affiliated companies— 
Centennial and Atlantic Mutual Indem- 
nitv—showed substantial increases in 
business in 1945, and are growing rap- 
idly, Mr. Winter stated. Combined net 
premium income of these two affiliates 
last year amounted to $2,142,000. 





Damage Due to Lack of 
Caution; Fault Held Equal 


The owner of a steamship libeled a 
towing company for damages to the ves- 
sel allegedly caused by blocking of a 
river channel by a tug and tow belong- 
ing to respondent. 

The steamer, an oil tanker was pro- 
ceeding downstream on the James 
River at five miles an hour; the tug and 
tow were going upstream, both ap- 
proaching a bend in the river of about 
80 degrees. The weather was good; the 
tide was ebbing. 

The tow was made up with three tiers 
of two barges abreast with another 
barge at the tail of the starboard row 
of barges. The channel was about 200 
feet wide at the point of the occurrence. 
The tug with the tow was going at four 
to five miles an hour. 

At about 2,000 feet distance apart the 


tug blew one whistle, which was an- 
swered by the steamer. The evidence 
was in conflict as to what occurred 


thereafter. The steamer came in con- 
tact with the edge of the channel, dam- 
aging her bottom. 

The Federal District Court for east- 
ern Virginia, 63 F. Supp. 443, held that 
the tanker’s speed and its failure to 
sound a bend whistle, and the tug’s fail- 
ure to straighten out her tow made both 
vessels at fault; that such fault con- 
tributed to the accident; and the dam- 
ages should be divided between them. 
Under the circumstances, each vessel 
was held to be charged with, and had 
the right to expect from the other, a 
greater degree of caution than appeared 
to have been exercised. 





MARINE AGENCY IN SEATTLE 

The International Marine Agency has 
opened offices in the White-Henry- 
Stuart Building in Seattle and Norman 
F. Shean has been appointed resident 
manager. The company will represent 
National Union of Pittsburgh, New 


Hampshire and Pacific National Fire. 


Poor Packing Resulting in 


Marine Insurance Losses 


_Qcean marine underwriters at Pacific 
Coast and other American ports are be- 
ing notified of difficulties in unloading 
cargoes at points of destination through- 
out the world due to poor packing. 
While conditions at Manila are termed 
worse than elsewhere, because of inade- 
quate unloading facilities, improper 
packing is becoming a major problem. It 
is reported that in numerous instances 
cases of merchandise are impossible to 
handle and goods have been left on 
wharves to deteriorate. Shippers’ fail- 
ures to pack goods as carefully as they 
were in pre-war days, when efficiency 
and morale of American workers were 
much higher, are bringing thousands of 
additional claims to marine insurers. 





JOIN DALLAS MARINE AGENCY 

Frank Rimmer of the ocean and in- 
land marine general agency bearing his 
name in Dallas announces that J. P. 
Rimmer and Frank Rimmer, Jr., have 
been added as partners and the en- 
larged firm will be known as Frank 
Rimmer & Company. This marine gen- 
eral agency serves the states of Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Geo. D. Hoffman 50 Years 
With Appleton & Cox 


George D. Hoffman, an executive vice 
president of Appleton & Cox, Inc., on 
March 1 completed fifty years of service 
with Appleton & Cox and predecessor 
companies. On March 1, 1896, Mr. Hoff- 
man reported for work with Higgins & 
Cox. When this firm was succeeded by 
Appleton & Cox in 1916 Mr. Hoffman 
was manager of the reinsurance depart- 
ment and was elected a vice president 
and director in 1920. Since he became 
secretary. of the corporation in 1929 he 
has been actively engaged in the man- 
agement of its affairs. In May, 1945, he 
was elected an executive vice president. 

Mr. Hoffman has played an important 
role in the development of Appleton & 
Cox. Starting with one company and an 
office in New York, Appleton & Cox 
now represents a fleet of companies with 
service offices established throughout 
the United States. Two of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s contemporaries, the late Douglas 
F. Cox and the late Harry E. Manee, 
were connected with Appleton & Cox 
for more than fifty years each. 


Inland Marine 


(Continued from Page 16) 


marine business and its future can be 
complete without mention of insurance 
on motor truck cargoes. It is a problem 
with which the business has struggled 
long and tearfully. Total losses either 
by fire or hi-jacking use up a large por- 
tion of the premium and there §ust isn’t 
enough left to pay the run-of-the-mill 
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The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 


increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 


inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 
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claims. Recently there has developed 
what appears to be a fidelity insurance 
angle, the seriousness of which is just 
now beginning to be fully appreciated 
by the motor truck cargo underwriter. 

“The cost to the truck operator of ma- 
terials and repairs has substantially in- 
creased in recent years with no equiva- 
lent rate relief to offset these mounting 
costs. As some truck operators found 
themselves caught in this ‘squeeze’ of 
diminishing profits, they delayed thc 
payment of ordinary trade claims caused 
by rough handling, etc. Comes the day 
of reckoning when the truck operator is 
forced out of business and the cargo 
underwriter finds himself liable to the 
shippers under the I. C. C. and State En- 
dorsements attached to his policy for 
hundreds of small delayed claims, not 
covered under the basic policy. 
Solution to Motor Truck Cargo Problem 

“The solution to this whole motor 
truck cargo problem appears to be three- 
fold: (1) The careful and oft repeated 
scrutiny of the financial status of the 
truck operator, (2) the insistance by 
the underwriters on the adequate pro- 
tection of cargo against fire and hi- 
jacking both in terminals and on trucks 
and (3) the obtaining of a sufficient rate 
by the underwriters to enable them to 
build up adequate reserves to pay tlic 
‘shock’ losses of fire and_hi-jacking, 
when they do occur. 

“Motor truck policies of the larger 
type, like other bailee policies, are 
written on a gross receipts basis which 
method, when first originated by the in- 
land marine business, proved to be a 
forward step in the simplification ot 
rate making but now threatens to be- 
come a Frankenstein. The original 
thesis of adequate exposure rates for 
merchandise in terminals, plants or 
while in transit has in many cases, 
through competition and so-called ex- 
perience rating, gradually fallen by tlic 
wayside. This situation must be cor- 
meena and is not one to which the in- 
land marine business can now point wit! 
pride, even though it probably can take 
its share of credit for the development 
of this basically average rate method 
which resulted in the reporting form 
cover now used extensively in the fire 
business. The recognition of exposures 
and the obtaining of adequate premiums 
based on insurance to value under thes: 
gross receipts policies is one of !'¢ 
pressing reconversion problems in | 
inland marine business today and its | 
portance cannot be overlooked. 

“The mention of insurance to value \" 
the preceding sentence should not 
lightly passed over. The whole theo: 
of property insurance is based on it @! 
its non-compliance in the property | 
surance field is one of the most v!! 
underwriting factors in our business | 
day. Both the so-called ‘wet’ and 
land marine segments of the busin: 
have been inculcated with its vital i 
portance and for the most part ins’- 
on including the 100% co-insuran’ 
clause or its equivalent in their polici 
The time may come in the not too d 
tant future when the underwriters © 
household furniture and personal pr¢ 
erty floaters will see the light.” 
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Catlin Concerned Over 


Auto Rate Situation 


MAY NEED FURTHER INCREASES 


“A 





etna C. & S. Official Gives Pessimistic 
Picture of Post-War Outlook in 
Pittsburgh I-Day Address 





\ warning that automobile insurance 
be inadequate to meet the 


rates may 
esent mounting traffic accident toll 
s voiced by Robert I. Catlin, vice 


-esident, Aetna Casualty & Surety, in 


tomobile 
me 


Cl 


gt 





; address, “Post-War Planning in Au- 


ROBERT I. CATLIN 


Insurance” delivered before 
mbers of the Pittsburgh Insurance 
ub at their annual Insurance Day pro- 


‘amt March 4, 


Cars now in use average nine years in 


age, Mr. 
lac 


1N1¢ 
ha 
an 
in} 
to 


ten 


ey 


Catlin said, and because of the 
k of parts and tires cannot safely 
et the increased use and speed which 
s followed V-J Day. There has been 
increase in the number of people 
ured in each accident and the damage 
cars, themselves, has been more ex- 
sive, 
‘As a result,” Mr. Catlin said, “I be- 
we have every reason to be deeply 


concerned over the present situation on 


the 
ql 


in 


l 


1 


highways. Automobile accident fre- 


iency and the average cost of settling 


us is the barometer we must watch 
observing trends. Comparing bodily 
y accident frequency in 1945 with 
1, there has been an increase of 6%. 
uparing the last quarter of 1945 with 
last quarter of 1944, we find an in- 
ise of 32% in B.I. accident frequency. 
‘Comparing P. D. accident frequency 
1045 with 1941, we find a decrease of 
, which is accounted for by the high 
D. accident frequency during 1941; 
by the restricted use of automo- 
during the first eight months of 
Comparing the last quarter of 1945 
the last quarter of 1944, we note an 
ease of 31% in P. D. accident fre- 
ney. 


Average Costs in Settling Claims 


‘he average cost of settling automo- 
B. I. claims in 1945 showed an 
case of 16% over 1941. The average 
t of settling automobile P. D. claims 
1545 showed an increase of 73% over 
The average claim cost applying to 


serial damage losses was 34% higher 


1945 than in 1941. 
“The unfavorable loss ratios on P. D. 
collision business has been and wilt 





Trezevant & Cochran Mark 
Seventieth Birthday 


Trezevant & Cochran, general agents 
in Dallas representing one casualty and 
ten fire companies for Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma and Texas, celebrated 
their sevéntieth birthday March 1. Chas. 
L. Dexter & Company, Dallas local 
agency, also celebrated its seventieth 
birthday on the same day and it is in- 
teresting to note that the first plant 
made by T. & C. was made in the Dex- 
ter office. The company plant was that 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and it is still represented by the Dexter 
local agency. The original firm mem- 
bers, Col. J. T. Trezevant and Sam P. 
Cochran, both of whom are dead, have 
been succeeded by J. O. (Doc) Smith 
and Fritz D. Cochran, a brother of the 
late Sam P. 





Harvey Is Vice Chairman 
National Traffic Committee 


Julien H. Harvey, managing director 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, has been elected vice chairman of 
the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety for 1946. Last year he served as 
chairman of the program advancement 
committee. 

The National Committee for Traffic 
Safety was organized in 1944 and is 
composed of forty-eight national organi- 
zations interested in accident preven- 
tion, of which the National Conservation 
Jureau is one. 


continue to be affected by inability to 
secure parts, the scarcity of labor and 
the increasing cost of labor and mater- 
ials. The National Safety Council 
figures for 1945 show 28,500 killed and 
over a million injured, a 17% increase 


over 1944. Vehicle mileage in 1945 is 
estimated at 16% above 1944. 
“Traffic accidents and deaths in- 


creased 36% during the last four months 
of 1945 as against the same period of 
1944. According to the National Safety 
Council the direct economic losses re- 
sulting from 1945 traffic accidents are 


estimated at 1 billion, 450 million dol- 
lars. 
“That’s the background, and it cer- 


tainly does not present an encouraging 
picture. 
1946 Outlook Not Cheerful 


“Unfortunately, the outlook for 1946 
is anything hut cheerful. Based upon 
the showing for the last quarter of 1945 
it is probable the 1941 figure of 40,000 
deaths due to highway accidents will be 
exceeded in 1946. That would mean at 
least a 40% increase in fatalities over 
1945. Incidentally, the 1941 figure of 40,- 
000 represents the all-time high in traffic 
fatalities. 

‘Due to economic conditions I do not 
anticipate any reduction in the cost of 
settling B. I. claims. As a matter of 
fact, I believe there will be an increase 
over the average cost applying to 1941. 
T mention this because present B. I. and 
P. D. rate levels are based on the 1941 
rates. 

“While the resumption of manufac- 
turing parts for automobiles should 
prove beneficial in dealing with P. D. 
and collision claims, we cannot expect 
much of an improvement in’ the average 
claim cost because of the upward trend 
in wages and-prices. Furthermore, until 
we begin to feel the effects of the new 
cars being manufactured it must be ap- 
parent the automobiles in use are get- 
ting older, month by month. and there- 
fore more susceptible to accidents. 

“Facing facts realistically and 
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A. & H. Bureau to Revise 


LATEST REVISION IN 


Committee Dtaiisenn Pheeiin of Stand- 
ard Provisions Laws in All States 
and Rate Regulation 





At a recent meeting of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters it was 
decided to proceed with a revision of 
the standard occupational classification 
manual. The original American occupa- 
tional classifications manual was con- 
structed by the bureau about the turn 
of the century. In 1929 a revision of 
the manual was made, bringing the bu- 
reau classifications up to date. Since 
that time no further revision has been 
made, and during the war it was impos- 
sible to proceed with work on such 
revision due both to lack of personnel 
and to difficulty in gaining admittance 
to plants doing war work. These two 
obstacles now being overcome, the bu- 
reau has determined to completely re- 
vise the classifications manual, bringing 
it up to date with new industrial meth- 
ods, many of which developed in the 
course of the war, and at the same time 
making changes, the necessity of which 
has become apparent in the use of the 
present manual since 1929. Work on 
the new manual will be under the su- 
pervision of the bureau’s manager, J. F. 
Follmann, Jr., and the personnel of the 
bureau staff will be increased in order 
to complete the difficult task of revis- 
ing the manual as soon as possible. 

The governing committee also dis- 
cussed problems facing the accident and 


health industry made apparent at the 
recent meeting of the accident and 
health committee of the NAIC in 
Chicago. It was pointed out that the 


industry is in favor of the passage of 
the standard provisions laws in ail 
forty-eight states, but that to tamper 
with those laws in any individual state 
where they now exist would destroy 
the uniformity established over the 
years, causing great inconvenience to 
the companies and_ upsetting legal 
precedent established on the present 
standard provisions laws which have 
been in effect in many states for about 
thirty-five years. 
Official Guide Discussed 

Problems concerning proposed changes 
in the official guide were also discussed, 
again with a stress on the importance 
of uniformity of use and interpretation 
of the guide in all states. 

Problems of rate regulatory legisla- 
tion were also given serious attention, 
it being pointed out that great progress 
is being made through the medium of 
the All-Industry Committee, working in 
harmony with the Commissioners and 
that a complete solution to the problem 
should make itself apparent within the 
next few months. 

The committees on social insurance, 
aviation and public relations and press, 
all new committees of the bureau, re- 
ceived their initial instructions from 
the chairman of the governing commit- 
tee, Ray L. Hills, Great American 
Indemnity. 


F. & D. Appoints Shaw 
Manager at Memphis Office 


William E. Shaw, since 1939 an as- 
sistant manager of the New York of- 
fices of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland and its affiliate, the American 
Bonding Co. of Baltimore, has been 
appointed manager of the companies’ 
branch in Memphis. The latter office is 
under the active direction of Hamilton 
W. McComb, who was recently elevated 
to the position of resident vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Shaw has been associated with 
the F. & D. and its running mate since 
1928. In addition to his connection with 
the companies’ New York office, he has 
served as assistant manager of their 
Omaha and Memphis branches and as 
special agent in Washington, Buffalo 
and Atlanta, 
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Dire Need to Make U. S. 
More Safety Conscious 


DORSETT AND MURPHY TALK 
Keymen of C. & S. Association Ap- 
proach Subject Constructively at 
Winston-Salem Conference 





increased and 
America 


The pressing need for 
continuing education to make 


more safety conscious was stressed in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., on March 4 in 
featured addresses by J. Dewey Dorsett 


and Ray Murphy, general manager and 


general counsel, respectively, of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 


Mr. Dorsett spoke at the regular ses 
sion of the seventh annual Southern 
safety conference, and Mr. Murphy at 
the banquet of the conference. The title 


of Mr. Dorsett’s address was “Safety— 
the Science of Living,” while the title 
of Mr. Murphy’s address was “Let 


Safety Be a Habit.” Each emphasized 
that the reduction of accidents is both 
a humane and economic necessity. 
“Each one of you,” Mr. Dorsett said, 
“is painfully aware of the difficulty of 


selling the idea of safety. By its very 
nature, it should be easy to sell, but— 
and each of us knows this well—an 


accident is something that happens to 
somebody else. The possibility of being 
brought low by a bacterial or an organic 
disease is forever with all of us. We 
are quite aware of the stamp campaign 
every Christmas to combat tuberculosis. 
the March of Dimes, the dozens of 
other philanthropic programs to fight 
sickness almost constantly going on 
all worthy causes to be sure—but what 
shall be said of the 95,000 who die each 
year because of accidents—not to men- 
tion the millions injured and the count- 
less dollars in property lost? I believe 
we will all agree that we have here a 
vast educational problem—one _ that 
should be handled by educators with 
as much concern as any of the subjects 
of the curriculum.” 


Home and Traffic Accidents 


Developing his theme, Mr. Dorsett 
spoke first of the need for accident 
reduction in the home, declaring that 


the home is the most hazardous place 
we can go. In fact, he thought that 
little children are better off at school 
or in the woods alone than at home 
The speaker then declared that nearly 
three-fourths of all fatal auto accidents 
involve drivers who have disobeyed 
trafic laws and urged that “we must 
not only improve the existing traffic 
laws, and also existing regulations which 
permit disqualified drivers to obtain li- 
censes, but until that happy day arrives, 
we might at least bring about a stricter 
enforcement of the laws already here. 

“Many of the states have adopted 
financial responsibility laws. I haven't 
the slightest doubt that sooner or too 
later the states will adopt criminal re- 
sponsibility laws as they might apply 
to maniacal car drivers.” 

In closing Mr. Dorsett urged an in- 
tensification of the driver education pro- 
gram, particularly for high school stu- 
dents. 

Murphy Draws Striking Comparison 


Mr. Murphy drew a striking com- 
parison between the statistics of fatali- 
ties on the home front and fatalities on 
the battle fronts during the war, saying 
in part: 

“In the period between Pearl Harbor 
(December 7, 1941) and V-J Day 
(August 14, 1945), the battle area deaths 
for American soldiers amounted to a 
total of 255,000, while the death-by- 
accident total in the U. S. A. during 
the same period was 355,000—a whole 
hundred thousand higher. The accident 
totals are even more revealing: In the 
same period, between Pearl Harbor 
and V-J Day, 650,000 Americans were 
wounded in war, while over the same 
span of months, a million and a quarter 
Americans sustained permanent injuries 
through accidents in the U. S. A. 

“On the anniversary of the battle 
of Two Jima, the New York Times car 
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Stellwagen on Selling 

As Reconversion Key 
SPEAKS ON PITTSBURGH DAY 
Advises Blanket Sienianai Three Year 


Policies; Exploitation of 
All the Lines 


Stellwagen, executive 


HH. P: vice presi- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, conducting the casualty con- 


ference at Pittsburgh Day, March 4, 


Salesmanship, the Key to Re- 
that 


premiums which were the 


spoke on 


conversion.” He said since the 


argve Wartime 





HERBERT P. STELLWAGEN 


product of Government requirements in 


connection with the war had ceased, the 


casualty business must meet every 


yroper demand for insurance protection 


! 
by business and the individual. 

“We must study the potential- 
ities of every risk,” he said, “and offer 
comprehensive contracts which will pro- 
vide protection against them. And 
finally, we must cooperate to keep our 
business free from restriction and regi- 


loss 


mentation so that we may continue to 
give the policyholder the kind and 
character of insurance which he rightly 
expec te . 

Specifically, Mr. Stellwagen suggested 
the desirability of “doing three things 


if we are to meet tomorrow's require- 
ments: (1) Sell blanket or comprehen- 
sive coverage; (2) Sell three-year poli- 
cies and (3) Iexploit all elements and 
all applications of each line or kind of 
insurance.” 


Methods Are Extinct 
selling a naked OLT 
owner is as dead as 
selling of a bare lia- 
manufacturer is as 
extinct as the great auk,” said Mr. 
Stellwagen. “The modern way, the re- 
quired way is to sell third party liability 


“The practice of 
policy to a home- 
the dodo and the 
bility policy to a 


insurance which will protect the policy- 
holder against insurable loss from lia- 
bility for bodily injury and property 
damage, however arising. Thus, the in- 


dividual home-owner should be sold the 


comprehensive personal liability policy 
or the blanket personal liability policy, 
however called, which in one contract 
embraces liability insurance on the 


policyholder’s house, his participation in 
sports, his personal acts, employer’s lia- 
bility to domestic servants, medical re- 
imbursement expense and, indeed, every 
condition of ownership or activity out- 
business or profession which 
will make for liability. 

“There is only one form of insurance 
to sell a manufacturer, and that is a 
comprehensive or blanket form which 
covers all insurable third party liability 
risk to which the manufacturer may be 
subject.” ; 

Mr. Stellwagen urged that such _ poli- 


side his 


cies be on the three-year basis be- 
cause one policy is written instead of 
two, and time used for second and 


third renewals may be used for soliciting 





ROTH AND ORR ON PROGRAM 

E. Vernon Roth, secretary-treasurer, 
Surety Association of America, and 
George Orr, who heads the claim divi- 
sion of U. S. Aviation Underwriters, 
were both on the Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day program. Mr. Roth was unable to 
attend because of sickness, but his paper 
on the activities of the association were 


read by Dave Porter, public relations 
man on his staff. Mr. Orr’s views on 
“Aviation Liability Claims” and_ the 


outlook for aviation insurance will be 
pre sented in our next issue. 





other lines, and ie, producer is under 
obligation to tell his chent that savings 
as high as 16 2/3% can be made if 
policies are written for three years, paid 
in advance. 
Variety of Possibilities 

spoke of the wide- 
exploiting each 


Mr. Steliwagen 
spread possibilities for 


line or kind of insurance in the devel- 
opment of new business, and cited 
dozens of instances to indicate the 
variety of covers which could be ex- 
ploited, from a sales angle, stressing 
particularly the poss:bilities in aviation 
liability insurance. 


Referring to workmen’s compensation 
business, Mr. Stellwagen said it is the 
duty of insurance producer and com- 
pany underwriter alike to observe the 
trend of rate regulation as it may affect 
the handling of the workmen’s compen- 
sation business and to cooperate at all 
times in the advocacy of methods which 
will permit fixed cost carriers to adjust 
rates to the requirements of individual 
risks, 

“At the present time,” he said, “three 
factors seem related to such adjustment. 
In the first place, retrospective rating 
in its present or in an improved form 
or some alternative form of individual 
risk rating seems necessary to measure 
the loss content of risks. Secondly, 
there should be authority to combine 
various casualty lines of insurance for 
one insured for the purpose of establish- 
ing an equitable rate based on that in- 
sured’s experience. The combination of 
the experience for separate casualty 
lines will eliminate the fortuitous loss 
history of the separate lines and_ will 
achieve a more equitable premium cost 
for the entire exposure. The third 
factor bearing on the situation is graded 
expense ratios, and I would emphasize 
here the necessity of grading all affected 
elements of expense both company and 
agency.” 

Public Law 15 

Mr. Stellwagen spoke of the philoso- 
phy of multiple underwriting power and 
state regulation with reference to Public 
Law I5and of the 1925 Pennsylvania Law, 
enabling casualty and fire companies with 
certain capital and surplus requirements 
to reinsure one another and to transact 


business in foreign countries and also 
allows the casualty companies to write 
the personal floater policy, and con- 


tinued : 

“From the standpoint of the casualty 
insurance producer, this law has a 
double significance. First, its reinsur- 
ance provision raises the carrying 
capacity of casualty companies and per- 
mits them to accept much larger gross 
lines on all categories of risks. With 
the combined policyholders’ surpluses of 
fire and casualty companies, the domes- 
tic market should be able to take care 
of practically every line of insurance 
offered no matter how large. By pro- 
viding domestic reinsurance, the new 
law removes the difficulties involved in 
placing excess lines with non-admitted 
companies. Such extension of the in- 
surance market must be of interest to 
all insurance producers. 

“The second point of importance in- 
volved in this legislation is the con- 
ferring upon domestic casualty com- 
panies of competitive equality with 
foreign underwriters in the foreign 
market. Eventually this will mean that 
domestic casualty companies can follow 
the fortunes of their American clients 
around the world and give them as 
broad and as comprehensive coverage as 
is made available for foreign insurers.” 





Public Law 15 Sized Up 
By Stone and Sawyer 


INTEREST UPPERMOST 

“Make Haste Slowly” 
Regulatory Legislation Is Major 

Recommendation 


PUBLIC 


in Framing Rate 


Two outstanding students of rate 
regulatory legislation—E dward C. Stone, 
executive head of the Employers’ Group, 


and E. W. Sawyer, New York attorney 
who is author of the book, “Insurance 
as Interstate Commerce,” gave their 


Public Law 15 March 4 in 
Pittsburgh as headline speakers on the 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day program. 
30th were in good form in giving their 
interpretations of this much-discussed 
law and its ramifications. While their 
views were dissimilar in some respects, 
both Mr. Stone and Mr. Sawyer agreed 
that since Congress in passing the law 
intended only that public interest should 
be safeguarded, such should be the chief 
objective of both the All-Industry Com- 
mittee and the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in whatever 
legislative proposals they may make. 
Conflicting Interests Examined 
One of the most interesting portions 
of Mr. Sawyer’s address, which was 
titled “A House Divided Against Itself 
Cannot Stand,” was his examination of 
the conflicting interests brought to 
light in consideration of ‘rate regulation. 
Pointing to the controversy that imme- 
diately arose over the type of regulation 
required to meet the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 15 he said: “There is not a 
single word in that act that gives a 
hint of preference by Congress for any 
particular type of regulation. The act 
breathes public interest and no one can 
read it without reaching the conclusion 
that Congress was more concerned with 
adequacy of regulation to protect the 
public than with the means by which 
‘t was accomplished. Segments of the 
business immediately began interpreting 
the words ‘to the extent regulated by 
state law.’ With unbelievable precision 
the interpretations of the requirements 
of Public Law 15 adopted by each seg- 


views on 


ment coincided with the competitive 
position of that segment.” 
Prior Approval of Rates 
Mr. Sawyer observed that non-par- 


ticipating conference carriers were al- 
most unanimous in deciding that prior 


approval of rates was not necessary. 
“That interpretation would give them 
more freedom in adoption of rating 


plans calculated to meet the net rates 
of participating carriers.” 

On the other hand, participating car- 
riers were almost unanimous in inter- 
preting the act to require prior approval 


of rates. “Obviously, prior approval 
would make it more difficult for non- 
participating carriers to meet the net 


cost of participating insurance.” Mr. 
Sawyer then said that some independent 
companies at first took the position that 
because they had no agreements for 
collaboration and, therefore, were not 
in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, rating laws should apply only to 
carriers acting in concert, leaving them 
free from state regulation. But when 
they realized that such legislation would 
mean the loss of the advantages of in- 
dependence—because competition would 
force all carriers to become independent, 
many, with varying degrees of reluc- 
tance, collaborated in a joint program. 
“The independent carriers have made 
an invaluable contribution to the work 
of the All-Industry Committee,” said 
the speaker. 

Selfish Interests to the Background 

Turning his attention to rating or- 
ganizations, Mr. Sawyer declared that 
under Public Law 15 they must aban- 
don their former practice when mak- 
ing rates based upon the combined ex- 
perience of their member companies, to 
manipulate those rates “in a manner 
to further the interests of their mem- 
bers.” His observation has been that 
those in charge of the partisan rating 
organizations “have been quick to ac- 
cept the changed status and have con- 
tributed much to preservation of the 





Seven Guiding Principles 
Suggested by Sawy 


Seven guiding principles in 7 - 
tion with Public Law 15 and rate re.::- 
latory legislation as a result ther: of 
were suggested as follows by E. \y 
Sawyer at the conclusion of his «/- 
dress, his plea being that they be k: 
constantly in mind: 

1. Let us not be misled by argume 
over the interpretation of Public L w 
15. If we assume that Congress inter:(s 
only that public interest shall be sa‘e- 
guarded, and_ steadfastly reject ev ry 
suggestion that does not square with 
adequate protection of the public, we 
cannot go far astray. 

Let us examine every suggestion 
before we _ support it, to ascert: 
whether it is in the public interest or 
in the selfish interest of its proponent. 

3. Let us bring into the open and 
frankly discuss every conflicting inter- 
est in the business and every gripe, 
from whatever source it comes. We 
cannot afford to alienate even the 
smallest segment of the business from 
the program we must formulate for the 
legislative sessions of : 

4. When we have circumscribed all 
of our differences let us approach their 
resolution in a spirit of give and take, 
of live and let live. Successful retention 
of selfish advantages can well prove to 
be a pyrrhic victory. 

5. When we have resolved our diffi- 
culties and agreed upon a program for 
both of our tasks, let us recognize that 
members of Congress are citizens of 
states, that they are as interested in 
adequate regulation of insurance as we 
are, and, in Public Law 15, have said 
that continuation of state regulation is 
in the public interest. At the proper 
time let us ask Congress for such help 
as we need to carry through our pro- 
gram. 

6. Let us resolve here, at a meeting 
of a club devoted to collaborative effort 
for the good of insurance, that nothing 
shall prevent the insurance business 
from presenting a united front in meet- 
ing the staggering problems that face us. 

Let us remember that the admoni- 
tion of the Scriptures is as true today 
as it was nearly two thousand years 
ago: “And if a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand.” 


> 


n 





rights of independent carriers to com- 
pete freely with conference carriers.” 

Mr. Sawyer also recognized that the 
selfish interest of brokers and agents 
is preservation of their status in the 
business. “They do not want to lose 
business to participating carriers, to 
foreign insurance, or to self-insurance. 
Neither do they wish to see commis- 
sions squeezed to the point where they 
cannot make a living,” he said. “If you 
analyze the positions taken by those 
who would advise us in the light of 
these and other self-interests, you will 
be in a better position to judge how 
and how much you should discoint 
advice.” 

Mr. Sawyer then said that the agree- 
ments reached in the All-Industry Com- 
mittee at its last meeting as a_ basis 
for compromises with the Insurance 
Commissioners illustrates his point that 
‘Sockeying for position neutralizes it- 
self.” He was confident that the men 
on this committee, all able, will in (he 
end compromise their views upon mat- 
ters of selfish interests for the good 
of the business. 

This brought the speaker to con.‘ 
eration of one point in the rate re—'- 
latory bills of the All-Industry Com: it- 
tee and of the Commissioners’ com 
tee which is “woefully weak.” He 
plained: 

“These bills establish as standards 
rate-making the principles that 1 °s 
must be adequate, reasonable and : »! 
unfairly discriminatory. As you @il 
know, multiple- location risks have nc-et 
been written at manual rates. Becais¢ 
there have been states in which ©: 
were not regulated it has been poss 
to comply with regulatory proceduré 
rate-regulated states and produce 0.' 
all premium charges equitable for | ''¢ 
most of these risks. If these propo 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON—PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 





" Cogan TO COAST, Employers is of- 


ficially qualified in all the Casualty, 
Fidelity and Surety lines. Its contracts have 


long been standard underwriting accessories. 
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Insurance Dinner, U. S. 
Chamber, in N. Y. May 15 


CHARLES S. ASHLEY, CHAIRMAN 








Will Be Held at Time of Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference Here; to Be 


at Waldorf-Astoria 


While the annual meeting this year of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
is to be held in Atlantic City the an- 
nual banquet of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber, attended by the 
membership, will be 


entire insurance 


Greystone-Stoller Corp. 
CHARLES S. ASHLEY 


held in New York at the Waldorf-As- 


toria Hotel, instead of at the place 
of the Chamber’s annual meeting. One 
reason for this is that the Chamber is 
sponsoring a Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference in New York City—May 14- 
16. The members of the committee felt 
that holding the dinner in New York 
would make it more accessible to a 
larger number of insurance men than if 
it were at the Jersey Coast resort. At 
the Hemispheric Conference there wiil 
be a number of company executives 
from Latin American countries and 
Canada. 

The Conference itself will be of ne- 
cessity a comparatively small affair and 
the number of delegates will have to be 
strictly limited since it is not to be a 
convention. In the main, the United 
States delegates will consist of the 
members of the Chamber’s insurance 
committee. A dinner in New York will 
enable the foreign insurance men _ to 
meet a wider range of insurance execu- 
tives than they would meet in Atlantic 
City. 

Charles S. Ashley, resident vice presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty Co. in New 
York, will be chairman of the Waldorf- 
Astoria banquet committee. 





APPROVE VA. RATE CHANGES 

Application of workmen's compensa- 
tion carriers for revision of rates in 
Virginia which was under consideration 
of the State Corporation Commission, 
has now been approved following a 
hearing. The proposed changes involved 
decreases for the most. A reduction of 
6.6% was proposed in traumatic injury 
rates. Reductions or no changes were 
made in O. D. rates. 





WITH PHOENIX-LONDON GROUP 
The Phoenix-London Group an- 
nounces the opening of its Eastern 
fidelity and surety department at 60-62 
John Street, New York, under the su- 
pervision of Joseph A. Wynne, who, 
prior to service as lieutenant USNR, 
was associated with the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. and the Maryland Casualty. 





Adirondack Conservation 
Holds Dave Quinn’s Interest 


Dave Quinn, Central Surety’s assist- 
ant manager in the Eastern department, 
New York, whose outside interests are 
an index to his versatility, is keenly 
interested in the movement to prevent 
a threatened raid on the Adirondack 
Forest Preserve. While the country was 
at war a proposal to build two large 
dams and reservoirs for hydroelectric 
power in the heart of the Adirondack 
Park gained support, and in an effort 
to save this finest part of the park 
from ruin, a protest meeting will be 
held Sunday evening, March 10, at 8 
o'clock, in the Keystone Room, Hotel 
Pennsylvania. It is under the auspices 


FIVE NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


National Surety and Affiliate Promote 
Messrs. Romolo, Casey, Idler, 
Luther and Brinkman 


The election of five new vice presi- 
dents has been announced by Vincent 
Cullen, president of National Surety 
Corp. and National Surety Marine fol- 








of the Adirondack Moose River Com- 
mittee and will be directed by Mr. 
Quinn, who is its New York City rep- 
resentative. The public is invited. 

Significantly, Assemblyman L. A. 
Lawrence, conservation committee chair- 
man in the Assembly at Albany, has 
introduced a bill to prevent this im- 
pending catastrophe to the famous 
Moose River valley. 


lowing a recent meeting of the board of 


directors, The new vice presidents are 
as follows: 

S. A. Romolo, who is in charge of th: 
home office burglary and marine depart 
ments; Frank P. Casey, who heads the 
home office court bond department: 
John F. Idler, who is in charge of the 
home office casualty department. 

E. A. Luther of St. Louis, Mo., also 
advanced to vice presidency, will have 
general supervision over the area under 
the jurisdiction of the corporation's 
offices at St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Louisville; while vice president F. A. 
Brinkman of Kansas City, Mo., will have 
general supervision over the area under 
the jurisdiction of the corporation’s 
offices at Kansas City, Omaha and Den- 
ver. 
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Other Common 
Stocks. . 


Total Admitted Assets. . 


Voluntary Reserve. 


Total... 


agreement effective December 31, 1945, 








GENERAL 


REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31; 1945 


ASSETS ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices. ..... +. $ 4,173,800.78 : . ae 
Investments: Cash in Banks and Office... .is62- $ 494,192.12 
United States Gov- Investments: 


ernment Bonds $18,736,337.91 


Other Bonds...  1,369,577.79 Bond 0 

Preferred Stock. _1,031,860.00 PN: «CRATERS 

North Star Rein- Other Bonds .... 973,448.73 
surance Corpo- Common Stocks ..  1,829,760.00 
ration Stock .. 3,915,360.65 Mortgage Loans . . 26,223.62 


10,501,646.51 


Mortgage Loans . _ 70,875.00 Balances due from Ceding Companies 
. Total....... pri + 35,625,657.86 (not over 90 days due) ......6. 141,485.02 

remiums in course of collection (not 

over 90 days due) ..... Pepe 869,601.04 Accrued MOTOM 6 oe Bes eve eee 31,047.98 
Accrued Interest .......4: Bee 100,879.92 Other Admitted Assets. ....ee00¢ 34,774.94 
ee AT AAUND» > 5 >'+ » 32,842.85 Total Admitted Assets ..... +. $8,601,345.96 


oe + + $40,802,782.45 


LIABILITIES 


ReserveforClaimsandClaimExpenses $13,470,836.27 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 

Oclser Liabilities 2 + 66.8 080 2 6 
$ 6,676,349.36 


Snowe ere ee Fig ap Voluntary Reserve .. $ 450,506.63 
OULPLUS «eee ene ’ ? ° Ca ital 1,000,000,00 
lus to Policyholders... ++ «++ _21,676,349. ae 

Surplus to Policyholders i oe ee Yer 


ooeeeeeee « + 940,802,782.45 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the New York State Insurance Department. ¢ On 
the basis of December 31, 1945 market quotations for bonds and 
stocks owned (other than stocks of afhiliates), Total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $41,267,348.79 and Voluntary 
Reserve to $7,140,91§.70. ¢ Securities carried at $5,099,194.58 
in the above statement are deposited as required by law. « Assets 
and liabilities in the above statement include assets and liabil- 
ities of Mellon Indemnity Corporation assumed under merger 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 


NORTH STAR 


REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1945 


United -States Gov- 





Total. 2... 6 sec ccc cee 00 « $7,899,845,90 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses $ 979,966.00 


3,959,336.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ... 3,629,475,53 
1,696,260.47 Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
OCHGE LIGDHIGGS 25 cc's B46 0-00 41,397.80 


Surplus to Policyholders, ere eeere $3,950,506.63 
eT 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the New York State Insurance Department. « On 
the basis of December 31, 1945 market quotations for bonds 
and stocks owned, Total Admitted Assets would be increased 
to $8,676,934.47 and Voluntary Reserve to $526,095.14. # Secur- 
ities carried at $458,438.75 in the above statement are deposited 
as required by law. 








Fire and Pillied Lines 





200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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“Security—Social or Anti-Social?” 


Discussed by O’Connor at Pittsburgh 





Speaking on the subject, “Security 

cial or Anti-Social?”, Edward H. 

Connor, executive director of the In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
said there is no doubt that the people 
of this country want greater economic 
security, at Pittsburgh Insurance Day, 
March 4. As to speculation on the 
source he mentioned that there is strong 
evidence indicating that the growing 
ower of organized labor has been a 
lecisive factor in the situation. Labor 
caders, particularly, he said, have been 
consistently strong supporters of Gov- 
ernmental plans; the body of labor ap- 
parently is less enthusiastic and, in con- 
nection with enforced payroll deductions 
by Government, shows definite signs of 
restlessness. 

“The insurance industry, which you 
gentlemen so well represent,” he said, 
“has been providing social security to 
the American people for over a hundred 
years. For well nigh a century insur- 
ance men and women of this country 
have been proving to the people, all over 
the land, that private insurance is an 
advantageous device. They have done a 
selling job unsurpassed in the annals of 
world history—a selling job that has 
made our people security conscious— 
and, no doubt, one of the results has 
heen that some social reformers have 
gotten the idea that Government should 
provide this security. 

“When one speaks of social security 
now,” he said, “he is not questioning 
whether or not the people should have 
social security, but he is questioning the 
form it. should take, asking: Should 
it be compulsory under Government ad- 
ministration, or should it be voluntary 
under the auspices of private enterprise ? 
Should the law make participation com- 
pulsory for all but leave execution to 
private agencies? If compulsory should 
it be on a Federal or state basis ? Should 
it cover workers only, or also depen- 
dents? Should benefits be on a gen- 
erous scale or on a subsistence label ? 
In other words, what considerations and 
what principles should guide the devel- 
opment of the American system of 
social security ?” 

Presents Comprehensive Study 

\fter presenting a comprehensive 
study of social security experience in 
other countries and of a compulsory 
legislation as it would operate under the 
Wagner, Murray, Dingell bill with its 
by-products in this country, Mr. O’Con- 
nor said: 
fhe evidence points to the prob- 
ability, that, contrary to popular be- 
lief, legislative proposals for compul- 

health insurance are based not so 
much on social needs as on political in- 
terests, and that the ability on the part 
labor to organize and press the de- 
mand, rather thari the concern about 
the state of health, is the primary con- 

“ration, 

‘That is the danger of a Federal com- 

sory system ,in that it lends a willing 
car to this kind of pressure; therefore, 

are apt to get a system which is 
ed upon conditions in the most ad- 
vanced states, whereas, if we need a 
em at all, let it be based on the 
vidual needs of the least developed 


es 


Labor Leaders’ Belief 
here is no reason to doubt but that 
iy labor leaders sincerely believe that 
ore comprehensive compulsory social 
lirance program would be of great 
nefit to the rank and file of working 
icople. They seem to believe that in 
) other way can the future security of 


} 





these people be assured. That, of course, 
I do not believe to be true, and I hope 
that, in the not too distant future, other 
than compulsory governmental means 
will be developed through which needed 
protection can be put within the reach 
of all. But, generally speaking, the in- 
dications are that some labor leaders 
are as much interested in power as in 
the economic status of the public. A pat- 


tern can be discerned by observing care- - 


fully the type of proposals which they 
endorse most heartily, and it is gen- 
erally, if not always true, that most of 
them would finally result in centralizing 
power in such a way that labor leaders 
could grasp it. 

“Labor’s interest in social problems 
makes social security a large issue. 
Labor’s strategy in seeking Government 
help to force its social program through 
the legislature makes social security a 
dangerous issue. In Germany, labor 
thought it could control its social pro- 
gram and ended up by being controlled 
by ruthless dictatorship. In Russia, labor 
thought it could control its own destiny 
and ended up in a monopolistic economy. 
In New Zealand, the predominance of 
labor resulted in a socialistic form of 
government and economy. In Great 
Britain, labor which is chiefly respon- 
sible for the social security program, 
may feel again that it will be able to 
retain political control. And again, if 
history repeats itself, as it so often does, 
labor may see its ends defeated by the 
trend toward a monopolistic form of 
government. Such evidence, although 
historically fact, may nevertheless, seem 
too far-fetched to cause many people 
in this country great concern and it cer- 
tainly does not appear to concern some 
labor leaders here at all. 

American Economic Security 

“Despite what has been said, one need 
not be discouraged about economic 
security for the American people. We 
can have and maintain a sound and ex- 
panding peacetime economy if we, in- 
dividually, place more reliance upon the 
rewards that come from a day’s work 
well done and less upon the deadening 
philosophy of security. Security should 
be the reward for labors well performed, 
not as the right of an individual to 
insist that his Government owes him a 
living. 

“I believe that the progress of our 
nation rests upon the ability of more 
and more men and women becoming 
able to shoulder full responsibility for 


(Continued on Page 34) 





SAN FRANCISCO CONGRESS 


Local A. & H. Ass’n Held Annual Affair 
March 7; Mueller and Gastil 
Among Speakers 

The annual sales congress of the San 
Francisco Accident & Health Associa- 
tion was held March 7 at Whitcomb 
Hotel, that city, with the lead-off attrac- 
tion being the luncheon address of Judge 
Elmer E. Robinson. He spoke on “My 
Hobby—Collecting Early American Pa- 
pers and Documents.” 

Afternoon speakers and their subjects 
were as follows: “You're on the Front 
Page,” by Herbert H. Kirschner, presi- 
dent, San Francisco Advertising Club; 
“Prospecting,” by W. L. Hardy, mana- 
ger, home office agency, West Coast 
Life; “Magic in Selling,” by E. H. 
“Count” Mueller, Milwaukee, managing 
director and executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of A. H. Under- 
writers; “After Private Enterprise— 
What?” by L. B. Groezinger, associated 
with Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, and 
representing the Life Insurance Associa- 
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SELL THE BEST IN HOSPITAL INSURANCE! 


THE HoosigER CASUALTY COMPANY 
OFFERS 
INDIVIDUAL POLICIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
17 TO 75 YEARS OF AGE 


Full Standard Policy at Increased Rate 66 to 75 
No Waiting Period Except First 30 Days 
(Special Child's Policy —3 Months to 18 Years) 
Family Group Policy — 3 Months to 75 Years 
Maternity Benefits Included 


WILLIAM ForD 


GENERAL AGENT 
Phone MArket 2-137]. 


Newark, N. J. 








RV. Lynch Agcy. Wins 1945 


Leaders’ Contest of Monarch 


Raymond V. Lynch, general agent ot 
the Monarch Life in Minneapolis, was 
recently honored by home office officials 
when, at a spe- 
cial meeting, his 
agency was desig- 
nated as the 1945 
winner in Mon- 
arch’s “all-round 
excellence of per- 
formance” con- 
test. Agencies of 
the company 
country-wide par- 
ticipate annually 
in this contest 
and keen is the 
competition for 
highest honors. 
Standard of meas- 
urement is based 
on production, 
gain in force, con- 
servation, average size policy and agency 
profits. Mr. Lynch’s agency excelled in all. 

Clyde W. Young, Monarch Life’s 
president, made a special trip to Min- 
neapolis a few weeks ago to congratu- 
late the agency, and accompanying him 
were Vice President Roswell C. Laub 
and Richard F. Blaul, assistant agency 
manager. An agency meeting was con- 
ducted, climaxed by a banquet at which 
President Young gave the principal ad- 
dress. The agency staff and their wives 
attended. Mr. Lynch was presented with 
the bronze tablet on which the name ol 
the agency winners in the all-round 
“excellence of performance” contest are 
inscribed. ; 

This is the second consecutive year 
that Raymond V. Lynch agency has 
won this contest. He recently completed 
his twentieth year with the Monarch 


Life. 


Purdue A. & H. Classes 


Exceed Expectations 
Purdue University announces that en- 


rollments for the A. & H. classes in 
March and June have greatly exceeded 
expectations. The March class has been 
full with a waiting list for over a month, 
and a week ago the June class reached 
the limit and now has a waiting list. 
The first two-weeks’ class had twenty- 
two members, the next thirty-two, and 
the one that started the day before New 
Year’s fifty-two. Nearly 100 applications 
were received for places in the class 
that began March 4. The University 
fixes a limit of fifty for each class. En- 
rollments are now being received for the 
October and December classes. 





Raymond V. Lynch 





tion of America. Closing speaker was 
Walter G. Gastil, Los Angeles manager 
of Connecticut General Life. 

To publicize the congress C. C. Wash- 


_ burn, resident vice president, Preferred 


Accident, and who is an executive com- 
mitteeman of the National Association, 
sent out a blotter to 2,500 producers in 
northern California territory on which 
he reproduced the program. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY TALK 


A. & H. Club of N. Y. Hears About 
Police Dep’t Program from Dep- 
uty Commissioner Nolan 
The Accident & Health Club of New 
York at its dinner meeting February 28 
at Fraunces Tavern, New York, heard 
an interesting talk by Deputy Commis- 
sioner James Nolan of the New York 
Police Department on the topic: Crime 
Prevention As It Relates to Juvenile 
Delinquency. Main theme of his talk 
was that the best laboratory for the 
prevention of crime among juveniles is 
in the home. Commissioner Nolan ap- 
pealed for wide support of the juvenile 
program for crime prevention sponsored 

by the New York Police Department. 

Daniel J. Brady, United States Life, 
first vice president of the club, presided 
over the meeting in the absence of 
President Francis T. Curran, Loyalty 
Group, who was out-of-town. Members 
attending took action on two proposed 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws, defeating the proposal to change 
the name of the club and approving an 
increase in dues from $2 to $3 a year. 

The retiring administration of the 
club, headed by Thomas E. McGrath, 
Connecticut General Life, was given a 
vote of thanks by the membership for 
its meritorious service to the club and 
to the A. & H. industry during the past 
year. 

Vice President Brady announced that 
the guest speaker for the March dinner 
meeting will be William Philipson, at- 
torney, who is associated with the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American A ffairs. 





Dorsett, Murphy ‘Valks 
(Continued from Page 25) 


tied an editorial that made a profound 
impression on me. Iwo Jima was a 
tremendous victory; it marked the turn- 
ing point of the war in the Pacific. But 
the price was terrific. On the island, 
the enemy had dug itself into the hills 
and there was hardly a foot of land 
that was not covered by enemy guns. 
Into this hell hole, our fighting men 
had to blast their way. And they did 
it—under a rain of bullets. Ordeal by 
battle was horrible at Iwo Jima. The 
dead were 4,630—or about 150 men a 
day. 

“But here in the United States in the 
same one month period between Feb- 
ruary 18 and March 16, 1945, the num- 
ber who died by accident—at home, at 
work or on the highway—was 7,900, or 
about 265 men a day. Almost twice as 
many. Ordeal by accident can also be 
terrible. The price of carelessness is 
high.” 





STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

Students in the secondary schools of 
Ottawa, Ont., have been given a chance 
to sign up for an accident insurance 
plan. The scheme, for annual premium 
of $3.75, provides insurance up to $250. 
However, there is a $10 deductible 
clause, 
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Major R. R. Vernon Gives Impressions 
Of Japanese Life After the War 


Major Ralph R. Vernon, who in civilian life before the war was with the Royal 
and I:agle Indemnity Cos. as an automobile underwriter, has been in the armed forces 
since early in 1941. He is now attached to Headquarters, Fifth Cavalry, U. S. Army, 
stationed near Tokyo, Japan. In a recent letter to an insurance friend in this country 
Vajor Vernon writes interestingly of winter activities in Japan and describes minutely 
a dinner party he attended at the home of a big Japanese contractor where the food was 
ample and the entertainment provided by Geisha girls. Of this expertence he says: 


“I have been invited to three Jap 
homes, people who were of the upper 
class before the war. I have gone out 
of curiosity. Last night I was a guest at 
a dinner at the home of a big contractor 
with whom I have had some business 
dealings. I can’t get used to taking off 
my shoes, but it has to be done and my 
feet nearly freeze, because they only 
have charcoal braziers to heat the place 
with and it is a fourteen-room house. 
“We sat cross-legged at a low chow 





1945 Premium Writing of 
Kemper Cos. $50 Million 


Premium income of the Kemper group 
of casualty and fire companies in 1945 
exceeded 50 million dollars, according to 
James S. Kemper, chairman. 

Net premiums totaled $50,867,065, an 
increase of 4.6% or $2,237,845 over 1944. 
Automobile premiums, the largest vol- 
ume of business written by the compan- 
ies, increased 12.5% or $2,697,855 in 1945 
to $24,224,126. Bond premium income in- 
creased 45.2% and in burglary volume 
went ahead 30.3%. Fire writings in- 
creased 6.6% or $169,289 in 1945 to $2,- 
746,299. 

Premium income of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty, largest company in the 
Kemper group, was $36,120,981, an in- 
crease of 10.4% or $3,401,185 for 1945. 
The automobile premium income of this 
company increased 24.5% or $3,504,686 
to $17,803,737. A 55.9% increase was 
shown in bond writings and burglary in- 
come increased 28% over 1944. Boiler 
and machinery net premiums in force 
increased 18.5% to a total of $3,682,051. 

National Retailers Mutual, largest fire 
company in the group, had net premium 
income of $3,959,696, an increase of 9.8% 
or $353,168 over 1944. Fire income of 
the National increased 7.5% to $2,283,289, 
and large percentage increases were re- 
corded in such lines as earthquake, in- 
land marine, extended coverage and air- 
craft. 


BOILER BILL REPORTED OUT 

Senate bill 74 providing for inspection 
of boilers in Virginia under supervision 
of the Virginia Industrial Commission 
was reported favorably last Saturday 
just a week before the scheduled date 
for adjournment of the General Assem- 
bly. It carried a committee amend- 
ment cutting the amount of $40,000 al- 
lowed for administration of the act to 
$20,000 for the next biennium. The bill 
had lain idle in the committee since 
early in the session. Two similar bills 
pending in the house were killed in com- 
mittee several weeks ago. 





Best’s Safety Directory 


The Alfred M. Best Co. has published 
Best’s Safety Directory & Catalog. 
Thus, for the first time in the safety 
field is made available to management 
officials, safety directors, purchasing 
agents, insurance engineers and medical 
personnel a complete safety directory 
and catalog. Listed are all products, 
equipment and safety devices related to 
safety and accident prevention, with 
each product described in its specific 
category, giving uses of each product 
and listing the manufacturer and also 
providing a geographical list of local 
dealers and distributors. 


table and the meal consisted of hot tea, 
hot saki, beer and then raw fish, fried 
shellfish, a bouillon with asparagus and 
chicken livers in it, a stew, and then the 
main course, Sukiyama, which is meat 
cooked with a vegetable like our leeks, 
in a sauce on the table while you wait 
and drink more wine. 


How Not to Drink Much 


“A number of Geisha girls had been 
imported for our entertainment. They 
met us at the door, took us upstairs and 
seated us at the table. From that time 
on they did everything for us. They 
even fed us with chopsticks although I 
have learned to use them pretty well. 
Our glasses were always kept filled. I 


found that the only way not to drink 
much is to let the liquor stay in the 
glass. 

“The Geishas sang, danced, and played 
a Jap banjo for us. They sing in a high 
squeaky voice and the singing is literally 
sing-song. The dances are very slow 
and done mainly with the hands and the 
eyes looking at the everlasting fan. 

“However, it is very interesting to 
see—once, and the host had evidentally 
taken a lot of trouble to provide the best 
for us that he could get. After we had 
had our meal, the women were permitted 
to eat a little at the table and have a 
very small amount of wine. 

“The host’s house is about an hour’s 
ride from here and is located in the 
Japanese Alps. From there one can see 
Fujiyama very plainly. It is a beautiful 
layout, and I could have enjoyed it much 
better if it had been in the summer.” 


Glad to Have Steam Heat 
Further along in his letter Major Ver- 





“non reports on his living conditions as 


follows: “We have a semblance of 
steam heat in our barracks and in my 
quarters I am quite comfortable. How- 
ever, like everything else the Jap fails 
to take conditions into consideration and 
every few days, a pipe freezes because 
it is not buried deep enough in the 
ground. 

“They do everything backwards here. 
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1945 GROWTH OF ORLANDO Co. 


American F. & C. Increased Assets, 
Premium Writings and Policyholder:’ 
Surplus, Bradshaw Reports 
Assets of the American Fire & Ca.u- 
alty of Orlando, Fla., enjoying one of 
its best years, increased by more than 
$500,000 (or 33.8%) last year to a total 
of $2,117,998. Premium writings were 
also more than $500,000 greater than in 
1944, gross premiums amounting to 
$2,082,994 and net premiums (less rein- 
surance) $1,263,403. The gross premiums 
for 1945 represented an increase of 
$575,087 and the net writings a gain of 

$345,622 over the previous year. 

G. S. Bradshaw, vice president and 
treasurer of the company, in reporting 
these gains, also called attention to in- 
crease in policyholders’ surplus to $561,- 
269. Cash on hand and Government 
bonds amounted to $1,389,163. 





Even a plane is drawn instead of pushed 
and all tools are handled in the same 
manner. In order to put a pane of glass 
in a door, they take the door apart, in- 
sert the glass and put it back together 
again, usually breaking the glass in 
hammering the door together.” 
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ONE CONTRACT... 


WRITE MORE 
EARN MORE 


on all auto clients now! 


Continental offers you new opportunity — a comprehensive personal liability policy 


. . - intended for use with all new and renewal automobile business. .. . 


(1) All autos (no description of cars required) 

(2) Residence liability and property damage 

(3) Personal activities (including sports) 

(4) Animal liability and property damage 

(5) Employer’s liability 

(6) Medical reimbursement (premises, away from premises and 
employees) 


SPECIAL SALES PLANS READY NOW 


Write the Agency Department for complete details 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


In all states except: Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 


lina, Texas, Virginia, and, New Hampshire. 
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We greeted W. L. (Eastern Under- 
writer) Hadley with “How are you, 
Bill,” the other day. And the young 
ivan came back at us with a honey. 
“Always in hot water,” he said, “and, 
like a lobster, only good when he gets 

on 
* * * 

Youngster of a friend of ours said this 
the other day: “Listen to the percolator 
hiccough.” : 

* * * 

Letter from Leo (Equitable Life) 
Eisen calls attention to the fact that 
Henry H. (Powder Put) Putnam’s Spar 
story appeared in the February Reader’s 
Digest, and says “the contributor owes 
apologies.” Leo seems to overlook the 
fact that even he might some day tell 
a story which has appeared in some 
publication. We welcome contributions 
and do not expect “certificates of origin- 
ality” from the reader sending it in. 
Naturally, we try to avoid this sort of 
situation, but since neither the con- 
tributor nor the column conductor could 
possibly read every magazine or paper, 
we can only “hope for better luck next 
time.” Considering the number of items 
printed in this department over the 
vears, an occasional slip of this sort 
doesn’t upset us one iota. So there! 

* * * 


Groucho (Radio) Marx recently said: 


“Atcheson Topeka and Santa Fe is a 
great song, and I predict that some day 
it will be the name of a railroad—prob- 
ably the New York Central.” 

* ok * 

Archibald R. (Equitable Life, Florida 
Manager) Cassidy swears that one of 
his numerous kids pulled this one. 
Mother (and a charmer, if there ever 
was one) said: “Sonny, did you brush 
your teeth?” And the answer came back 
quickly, “Oh, yes, I brush my teeth! 
I don’t know how my toothbrush got 
dry so quickly.” Those Cassidy kids 
sure have that ready wit for which 
Archie is justly famous. 

* * * 

Byron Price of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer says “A study of Allied occupa- 
tion policy in the Reich proves that our 
‘watch on the Rhine’ is not ticking.” 

e ££ & 

The Atlanta Georgian recently said: 
“Nothing gives a young lady more nat- 
ural charm than a graceful carriage.” 
But, for a boy to have allure, he needs 
a sporty coupe. 

+ 4 

“Lend money to an enemy,” said Poor 
Richard, in 1740, “and thou wilt gain 
him; to a friend, and thou wilt lose 
him.” 


’ 


MERVIN L. LANE 





Catlin Concerned 


(Continued from Page 25) 
cially as they may apply to the imme- 
diate future, I believe we should view the 
outlook with deep concern and realize 
that what we need is more action—not 
inore planning. 

“At this point, I should like to come 
to the crux of what I*consider our real 
problem, namely, rate levels. 

Rate Levels Crux of Problem 

“Assuming we all agree upon the fun- 
damental principle that rate levels 
should reflect efficient underwriting and 
servicing of the business and justifiable 
expense loadings, they must be suffi- 
ciently adequate to guarantee solvency 
of the insurance carrier and sufficiently 
reasonable to protect the interest of the 
policyholder.” 

\s to the adequacy of present rate 
levels—B. I. and P. D—Mr. Catlin is 
strongly of the opinion that in view of 
the rising loss ratios which reflect an 
upward trend in accident frequency and 
severity, further increases will be neces- 
‘ary unless ways and means can be 
found—and found immediately—to cor- 
rect the highway accident situation 
Which day by day is becoming more seri- 
ous. This applies also to collision rates, 
and in connection with collision insur- 
ice, he recommended the elimination 
of such ‘fancy’ forms as the 80/20 cov- 
crage, which have been far more un- 
brofitable than the straight $50 and $100 
deductible forms.” 

rhe speaker then declared: “Rest as- 
sired if automobile insurance rates are 
‘creased in 1946 it will be because au- 
tomobile accidents have compelled the 
move and not because the underwriters 
Wish such action. One very essential 
Point to keep in mind is that the words 
alequacy’ and ‘solvency’ as applied to 
our business mean the same thing and 
niuist be thought of in the same light. 

Having stated that rate levels must 
he sufficiently reasonable to protect the 
"erest of the policyholder, T believe 
th sai factors should be recog- 
nized: 


Factors To Be Recognized 
(1) Automobile B. I. and P. D. insurance is 
coming a ‘must’ proposition, as is borne out 


in the decided trend in the direction of states 
enacting the stronger type of safety financial 
responsibility laws, such as the New York law. 

(2) Automobile material damage and _ colli- 
sion insurance is practically a ‘must’ proposition 
when it comes to purchasing a car on an in- 
stallment plan. 

(3) The lower and more reasonable the rates 
for automobile insurance, the larger will be the 
circle of possible purchasers, many of whom, 
though in the lower income group, are thor- 
oughly desirable from an insurance standpoint. 


“Automobile insurance can no longer 
be looked upon as a ‘luxury’ coverage. 
Being a ‘necessary’ form of protection, it 
requires the use and maintenance of rate 
levels and coverage which are in keeping 
with public interest.” 

Turning his attention to rating plans, 
Mr. Catlin said: “Some agents maintain 
we should have only one rate—an aver- 
age rate—for all passenger car owners, 
recognizing, of course, territorial divi- 
sions. 

“There are others—agents and under- 
writers—-who claim we should rate all 
passenger cars on the basis of business 
and non-business use, even though the 
records show 84% of the risks fall in 
the ‘non-business’ class and only 16% in 
the ‘business’ group. 

‘Ts it not possible that in most of our 
studies and discussions we have over- 
looked the interest of the party most 
concerned—and that is the man who 
pays the premium for automobile insur- 
ance? In the final analysis both the in- 
surance companies and the agents exist 
to serve the public, and the rights and 
interests of policyholders cannot be ig- 
nored. 

“Tn my opinion, based upon years of 
study and observation, there exist three 
classes or groups of passenger car own- 
ers, and these three groups can and 
should be separated for rating purposes 
on the extent of use of ‘mileage’ basis. 
Statistics show that in normal times ap- 
proximately 50% of the passenger car 
owners drive between 7,500 and 15,000 
miles, approximately 25% drive less than 
7,500 miles, and 25% drive over 15,000 
miles annually. 

“Tf, as I believe, it should be possible 
to insure a passenger automobile which 
is operated less than 7,500 miles per 
year at a rate of 40% to 50% less than 
the premium charged for a car operated 
over 15,000 miles per year, what grounds 
have we for applying the so-called ‘aver- 
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ESTABLISH AND BUILD A DIRECT ACCIDENT AND 

HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE AGENCY 

A nationally known Accident and Health Company which 
operates in every State is expanding its agency organization and 
opening up territories for more extensive development. Such 
excellent territories as Omaha — Kansas City — Norfolk — 
Dallas — Houston — Utica — Flint — Indianapolis — Fort Wayne— 
Toledo—Rochester—Dayton—Columbus—Knoxville and others 


are available. 


Advertising material and other necessary assistance furnished. 
Policy issuing and claim paying privileges extended. A complete 
line of Disability, Hospitalization and Medical Care policies avail- 
able on an individual, franchise and group basis, including Family 


policies. 


White: Box 1617, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








age’ rate? To do so would be discrim- 
inatory. 
For Three “Mileage” Groups 


“Also, comparing the merits of the 
‘mileage’ and ‘business and non-business’ 
rating plans, I believe it more practical 
and to the interest of the policyholder 
to establish three ‘mileage’ groups re- 
flecting a 25-50-25% segregation of 
risks than to use ‘business and non-busi- 
ness’ groups reflecting a 16-84% division. 

“Going beyond the use of ‘mileage’ as 
a more practical yardstick, I would 
recommend the establishment of a sim- 
ple manual rule which would provide 
for an extra allowance of at least 10% 
to passenger car owners where there are 
no operators in the household under 21 
years of age. In this manner we would 
be recognizing in the passenger car 
rates both factors—mileage and minor 
operators—and I maintain they are the 
controlling elements from an exposure 
standpoint. 

“Tl favor simplification and economical 
handling of the business, but not to the 
extent where we overlook or ignore our 
obligations and responsibilities to the 
policyholder. Furthermore, not only 
must agents and automobile owners co- 
operate to the extent of furnishing the 
insurance carrier with sufficient infor 
mation to underwrite and rate the risk 
properly, but I believe that as a prac- 
tical and business-like matter, every 
insurance policy should show in clear- 
cut fashion the exact basis upon which 
the policy has been rated and coverage 
provided. Unless we do this voluntarily, 
T believe many State Insurance Depart- 
ments will require it.” 

Admitting that the manufacture of 
new cars and the increasing ability to 
secure repairs, replacements and new 
tires will offer some alleviation to the 
traffic accident situation, Mr. Catlin ex- 
pressed the view that nonetheless strict 
law enforcement was the best means of 
cutting the toll of deaths and injuries. 
However, he is not optimistic that the 
neceessary measures which could im- 
prove the situation will be applied within 
the near future. 

“Unfortunately,” he declared, “law en- 
forcement as it applies to the operation 
of automobiles is lamentably weak and 
there is very little evidence of tighten- 
ing up. This lack of a strong and ag- 
gressive policy is to a large extent due 
to the apathy and indifference of the 
public. 

“The country will continue to have a 
serious traffic accident record until en- 
forcement agencies make more arrests 
for accident involvements and the courts 
mete out penalties commensurate with 
the violation and the consequence in- 
volved.” 


J. T. DENNISON, 79, DEAD 
One of the oldest active men in Buf- 
falo insurance circles, John J. Dennison, 
79, died recently after a heart attack. 
He established his business fifty years 





ago. 
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Rooks To Be an Editor 


Vernon Rooks, first lieutenant of the 
Marines and who saw action in the 
Pacific, will soon join the staff of the 
National Underwriter at Chicago as 
associate editor. Prior to the war he 
was assistant insurance director of 
Kentucky and was a member of the 
committee on blanks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
He attended University of Kentucky in 
the journalism department and then 
was connected with newspapers in a 
news capacity at his home city of 
Paducah and at Lexington before join 
ing the state department. Mrs. Rooks 
is- with the Kentucky Insurance De- - 
partment. 
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Stott Flays Powers 
On N. Y. State Fund 


CONTROVERSY SIZZLES AGAIN 


Agents’ President Says State Fund's 
Executive Director Has Not 


Kept the Faith 





John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the New York Red of Local 
Agents, has issued a statement in reply 
to a letter written by Edward J. Powers, 
executive director of the State Insur- 
ance Fund of New York, on February 
25, to policyholders of the State Fund, 
urging them to communicate with 
their legislators and to record their ob- 
ir to bills sponsored by the New 

York State Association of Local Agents. 
Mr. Stott listed the bills sponsored by 
the local agents as follows: 

“(1) A measure to end the discrimina- 
tion against private enterprise by ask- 
ing the policyholders of the State Fund 
to pay the same premium tax to the 
state of New York as is now paid by 
assureds of private insurance carriers. 
The Insurance Fund writes approxi- 
mately twenty-five million dollars in 
premiums; and we find no logical reason 
why they should not be subject to the 
same premium taxes as other carriers. 
In short, why should 75% of the as- 
sureds in the state of New York be dis- 
criminated against? 

Would Relieve Employers 

“(2) We proposed a measure that 
would relieve all employers from fur- 
ther liability after complying with the 
law in carrying compensation insurance 
with a licensed carrier in the state of 
New York. The State Fund now claims 
this distribution alone, and this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the Fund is a 
wholly state-operated subsidiary. There 
has been established by private carriers 
a security fund of about seven million 
dollars to provide for claim payments 
due to the possible insolvency of any 
private carrier. 

“(3) We proposed a measure to per- 
mit private carriers, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Department, to 
do exactly what the State Fund has been 
doing for years and that is to charge 
higher rates on hazardous or undesirable 
risks.” 

These proposals, Mr. Stott said, only 
ask of the legislature that the 15,000 
agents and the companies they repre- 
sent in the state be allowed to do in the 
state the things that the state of New 
York is now doing through the Insur- 
ance Fund. Mr. Stott says that Mr. 
Powers must find himself in an untena- 
ble position that he is being charged 
by agents throughout New York State 
as being an exponent of state socialism 
and the pronounced attitude of the 
state of which he is part of the ad- 
ministration is credited as in favor of 
free enterprise. 

Declaring that the Department of 
Commerce is spending many thousands 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money in ad- 
vertising, and this very money expressing 
its willingness to assist small business 
throughout the state of New York, Mr. 
Stott emphasized that such willingness 
does not coincide with putting up the 
state of New York into business or dis- 
criminating against private enterprise by 
wholly private interest such as the State 
Fund. Mr. Stott quoted from a letter 
received from Mr. Powers, dated on 
March 22, 1945, in which Mr. Powers 
said: “You are undoubtedly familiar 
with my background and know that J 
am a firm believer in private enterprise.” 
Following is Mr. Stott’s conclusion: 

“Mr. Powers has not kept faith with 
the representatives of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents who 
implicitly believed in his integrity and 
sincerity as expressed in his letter to 
me of March 22, 1945. He certainly has 
lost the confidence of the insurance fra- 
ternity ...” 


EHRE MANAGER OF NEW OFFICE 


Established by Kemper Cos. at 110 Wil- 
liam St., New York; Full Binder 
Coverage for Brokers 

Victor T. Ehre is manager of the re- 
cently established service office of 
American Motorists and (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty of Illinois 
at 110 William St., New York, which will 
provide full binder coverage service to 
metropolitan brokers. Nearly ten years 
with the Kemper Group, Mr. Ehre in 
his new capacity will have general su- 
pervision ot all brokerage production in 
Greater New York. He recently re- 
turned to civilian life after more than 
two years in the U. S. Navy, serving as 
senior lieutenant and gunnery officer on 
a destroyer and spending twenty-five 
continuous months in the Atlantic. 

Assisting Mr, Ehre are F. P. Eickner 
and Albert Kuehling, both as downtown 
district brokerage supervisors. Mr. Eick- 
ner has had twenty years’ experience in 
various capacities in the New York area 
and his previous service was with the 
Home of New York and General of 
Seattle. Mr. Kuehling, who has also 
been in the business twenty years, was 
previously with the Fidelity & Casualty 
in New York as a supervising automo- 
bile underwriter. 

Chief underwriter in the new office is 
J. D. Martin, who spent four and a half 
years with the National Bureau of Cas- 

ualty & Surety Underwriters in its com- 
pensation and liability department and 
then had underwriting experience with 
the Phoenix Indemnity and Zurich, As 
of March 15, R. C. Moore, formerly a 
downtown special agent of the Kemper 
Group, will join forces with Mr. Ehre as 
a district brokerage supervisor. 

Manager Ehre’s career started with 
the Travelers in 1935 following his 
graduation from the Wharton School of 
University of Pennsylvania. He obtained 
his basic knowledge of casualty insur- 
ance in the Travelers’ Philadelphia office 
and then joined the Kemper Group as a 
special agent operating out of Philadel- 
phia and covering three states. He came 
to New York in 1938 for special agency 
work in the metropolitan area. 

Messrs. Ehre, Eickner and Martin 
were formerly with the Kemper branch 
office at 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
which branch will supervise the down- 
town office. 


$12,000,000 GAIN IN ASSETS 


General Reinsurance Also Added $10,- 
400,000 to Investment Values; Almost 
Doubled Policyholders’ Surplus 

General Reinsurance Corp. shows an 
increase of wage © in admitted as- 
sets as of Dec. 31, 1945, compared with 
the previous year- ‘end, bringing the to- 
tal up to $40,802,782. Merger of Mellon 
Indemnity Corp. into the General Re., 
effective on Dec. 31 last, was responsible 
for $7,460,966 of this gain. 

Net premiums written during 1945 
were $10,495,975 compared with $10,783,- 
842 the previous year. Underwriting gain 
for the year was $1,767,615 before Fed- 
eral income tax of $438,459, 

The company’s investments, valued on 
the New York Department basis, in- 
creased $10,408,006 to a total of $35,- 
625,658. On the same basis, bonds owned 
were up $3,241,390 to $20, 105,916, while 
General’s investment in stocks other 
than that of its affiliate, the North Star, 
was increased $6,735,852 to $11,533,507. 

Total claim reserves at the end of 
1945 were $13,470,836 compared with $12,- 
733,611 at close of 1944. Unearned pre- 
mium reserves were $3,959,336, or $730,- 
607. greater than in 1944. Capital 
amounted to $5,000,000, surplus $10,000,- 
000 and voluntary reserve of $6,676,349, 
making a policyholders’ surplus of $21,- 
676, 349. This compares with policyhold- 
ers’ surplus, after including voluntary 
and catastrophe reserves, of $11,191,780 
at close of 1944, 











FORBES WITH REDDEN AGENCY 





Joins Senn as Vice President, Director; 
Redden Remains President; Ex- 
pect Agency Expansion 
Charles R. Forbes, special claims rep- 
resentative in the southern states of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
has been elected vice president of 
Thomas Gresham Redden, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C. As was announced in The 
Eastern Underwriter of February 26, 
Robert M. Senn, former assistant sec- 
retary of the National Fire Insurance 
Co. had resigned to join the Redden 
agency, and Thomas D. Redden now on- 
nounces that Mr. Senn also has been 

made vice president. 

Messrs. Forbes and Senn have ac- 
quired substantial ownership interests 
in the agency and will be directors of 
the corporation. They will begin im- 
mediate active participation in all of the 
services. Mr. Redden, who has headed 
the agency since it was established in 
1927, continues as president and treas- 
urer and Irene B. Sapp in the post of 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Both 
continue as directors of the agency. 

Mr. Forbes is a native of Atlanta and 
received his LL.B. degree at the Wood- 
row Wilson School there. 

Mr. Redden began business in Greens- 
boro in 1927 assisted by Mrs. Sapp, and 
ri general agent there for the Hartford 

A. & I., and Tepresents several nationally 
known fire insurance companies. He is 
a past president of the Greensboro In- 
surance Exchange, has served as di- 
rector, president and national councillor 
for the North Carolina Association of 
Insurance Agents and for several years 
was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 





Producers Strongly Support 
State Fund Bills in N. Y. 


Joint support for bills in the New 
York legislature to regulate operations 
of the State Fund in the workmen’s 
compensation field was crystallized at a 
meeting in Albany Monday of repre- 
sentatives of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, the various 
brokers’ associations in New York City, 
New York Board of Trade and the mu- 
tual agents of New York. After confer- 
ences with members of the legislature 
spokesmen for the insurance organiza- 
tions expressed confidence that some 
of the four bills will be passed. 

Many legislators are convinced the 
State Fund has gone beyond its prin- 
cipal role and needs regulation as con- 
cerns its competitive operations. How- 
ever, such control is likely to be applied 
gradually and for that reason the whole 
legislative program of the producers 
may not be enacted in 1945. 


Public Law 15 


(Continued from Page 26) 





bills in their current forms should be- 
come law in the forty-eight states and 
in the District of Columbia, there would 
no longer be open territory. Equitable 
rates for big business would be wholly 
dependent upon our ability to sell in 
the forty-nine jurisdictions rating plans 
sufficiently flexible to produce equitable 
rates for this type of risk. In my opin- 
ion we would have no chance of success 
under the language of these bills.” 

Mr. Sawyer argued—and convincingly 
in the opinion of many of his listeners 
—that multiple-location business is a 
very considerable part of that public 
for whose protection Public Law 15 
was enacted, and he said: “The spirit 
and purpose of Public Law 15 will not 
be met by forcing multiple-location busi- 
ness to self-insure through failure to 
treat it fairly. We certainly do not wish 
to alienate its support from our pro- 
gram. And neither carriers nor pro- 
ducers jwant to see this premium dis- 
appear.” ‘ 

Thus, Mr. Sawyer concluded “our 
theory of discrimination must be re- 
vised” and he recommended: “We must 
have methods of rate-making that rec- 


ognize ratewise every difference among 
risks, however intangible, that can be 
shown to have a probable effect upon 
losses and expenses. The basis for rate 
classifications and rating plans that 
recognize those differences must be in- 
corporated in these rate-regulatory lays 
now being considered.” 

Even though participating carriers 
will hesitate over the establishment of 
such flexibility, the speaker said tha; 
there is no basis for an assumption - at 
these carriers “will not recognize that 
public welfare and the general a of 
the business ,transcent selfish, competi- 
tive interest.” 

“Make Haste Slowly,” Stone’s Advice 

Because the subject of rate regulation 
under Public Law 15 is so great, has so 
many ramifications, touches the pulvlic 
interest at so many angles, Edward C. 
Stone in his address concluded that it 
may be the part of wisdom “to make 
haste slowly” in reaching conclusio ns. 
By this he did not imply a “do- nothing 
attitude. It is simply a matter of giving 
the most thorough study and examina- 
tion between now and January 1, 1948 
to state laws having to do with the 
regulation or supervision of the insur- 
ance business “if only for the purpose 
of determining whether they fit into a 
well coordinated program of state reeu- 
lation which can be defended upon the 
ground that they are entirely ‘in the 
public interest.’ ” 

The speaker dropped the hint that 
perhaps further decisions will be made 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, or worth- 
while decisions may be made by state 
courts of last resort. Thus, with added 
information, more complete knowledge 
of Public Law 15, and with all the bene- 
ficial results of extended study, “we may 
be certain that such regulatory laws as 
are suggested will be those which will 
certainly be ‘in the public interest.’” 

As in previous addresses on the sul- 
ject, Mr. Stone centered attention at 
Pittsburgh on the prior rate approval 
feature in the Insurance Commissioners’ 
bill, and declared that if the Commis- 
sioners insist On retaining this feature, 
‘fs it unfair to have in it some provision 
which would deal fairly with both par- 
ticipating and non-participating compa- 
nies, so that one would not be given 
an ‘advantage over the other?” Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Stone recommended a pro- 
vision in such a law that “the Insurance 
Commissioner shall, at the request of a 
solvent carrier, approve for that carrier 
any rate which he may approve for any 
other carrier and, if the other carrier 
be participating, that its net rate be 
approved.” If the participating carrier 
should not be able to determine ahead 
of time the amount of its dividend, “the 
rate to be approved by the Commis- 
sioner at the request of the solvent 
carrier should be the gross rate charged 
by the participating company minus such 
percentage of the rate as is equivalent 
to the rate of dividend paid over the 
last three or four vears.’ 

Further along Mr. wae indicated 
his preference for subsequent disap- 
proval of rates, and said in this con- 
nection: “We are told that a certain 
compromise has been arrived at by this 
committee somewhat along these lines: 

“Bureau or rating organization com- 
panies, subject to the supervision of In- 
surance Commissioners, may prefer {0 
have the approval, or the equivalent of 
approval, of the Commissioner as re 
spects rates. Thus, they may well wis! 
to provide that, in addition to requiring 
rates to be reasonable, adequate and 
not unfairly discriminatory, they should 
be filed and then within a certain tin ne 
the Commissioner should be called un’ 
to act as respects such rates. If he do 
not act within the stipulated time, rates 
should be deemed to be approved. ! 
on the other hand, he did act, he con'd 
do so in at least one of two ways: (1) 
asking more time in which to consid 
matters, and, (2), to say that the ra‘ 
are for certain definite reasons unr 
sonable, excessive, unfairly addin: 
tory or inadequate. Companies then 
operating in bureaus would have the 
opportunity ‘as they went along to kn: u 
that they were well within their rights 
and were not violating any provision 
of law.” 
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Dorsett Calls Safety 
Scientific Technique 


ADDRESSES INDUSTRIAL GROUP 





Says Engineers Have Found Safety 
Methods Can Be Taught as Easily 


as Production Measures 





“Industrial accident prevention has 
proved itself to be a science, and we may 
happily look ahead to a time when safety 
engineering will protect us in all walks 
of life,” J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives said at the annual 
safety dinner of the Associated Industries 
of New York State, Inc., at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, N. Y. recently. 

Howard P. Wall acted as chairman of 
the meeting and M. F. Hilfinger, presi- 
dent of the association, presented 87 
awards, nearly all of which were awarded 
to industries in the metropolitan area 
with accident-free records for 1945. 

Speaking to an audience composed of 
industrialists and safety engineers on the 
subject, “Safety—Our New Science,” Mr. 
Dorsett declared. 


Accident Prevention Pioneers 

“Such gentlemen as yourselves must be 
considered, and must accept the fact, that 
you are more or less the pioneers in the 
field of accident prevention. Principally 
because of the greatly accelerated and 
brilliantly productive industrial safety 
work you did during the war, your num- 
hers are now greater than ever; more 
workers are now strongly imbued with 
not only safety consciousness while at 
work, but with the techniques and prac- 
tices which have shown themselves to be 
highly workable. 

“You are now in a position to apply 
your highly specialized science to a 
greater number of people than ever be- 
fore. It is your opportunity to even more 
ereatly instill these thousands of workers 
with the principles of systematized day- 
by-day tested safety practices so that your 
work now has an excellent chance of be- 
coming a part of our philosophical as 
well as our political fabric. 

Pointing to the need of scientific con- 
trol as well as scientific discovery, Mr. 
Dorsett said: 

Standard of Living 


“The last few generations witnessed 
the staggering growth of what we call 
the modern age, with its gadgets, devices, 
buildings, communications, transportation, 
machines—all contributing to our stand- 
ard of living, of which we are so proud 
and each one also contributing to new 
standards of dying—of which we are less 
proud, 

“The same science that produced the 
amazing society of today is that same 
science which must be called upon to 
master what it has created. Since man 
was able in a short generation to conquer 
infectious disease and increase the life 
span appreciably, since that same man, 
through an unparalleled ingenuity and 
imagination, has brought us to the un- 
predictable age of atomic energy—it must 
follow that this same type of man—the 
scientist, must integrate these vast forces 
for the benefit ef mankind, or else man- 
kind—if not completely destroyed—may 
certainly be set back on its haunches for 
centuries to come.” 

Outlining the developments that have 
taken place in safety engineering, Mr. 
Dorsett continued, . 


Fault of “Safety” Man 


“When the business of industrial safety 
first started it was little more than a 
superficial chore to be done by a man 
who was already occupied by a full-time 
job. An occasional pep talk, a poster or 
two, some inspections and quick check-ups 
done after hours made up the industrial 
safety work of not so long ago. It was 
helieved that if somebody did something— 
in a vague sort of way perhaps someone 
would benefit, and if somebody got hurt 
it was usually the fault of the ‘safety’ 
man. , 

“Safety engineering soon discovered the 
folly of this system and proved that it 
is not a part-time tag-on to the opera- 


N. Y. Bill Sets Up Disability 
Fund for Disabled Workers 


Sponsored by the New York State 
Federation of Labor a bill has been in- 
troduced in New York State amending 
the labor law in relation to creating a 
disability fund for disabled workers; 
also, for administration of the act. 
Among other things the bill created a 
disability benefit advisory council of 
eleven members, nine of whom shall be 
members of the state advisory council 
and two shall be physicians. There is 
also a disability benefit fund, of which 
the commissioner of taxation and finance 
will be the custodian. 

Under the subject of employers on re- 
quired liability, a provision of the bill 
is that every employer who is liable for 
contribution to the unemployment in- 
surance fund established by Article 18, 
and also the state and every municipal 
corporation or other political subdivi- 
sion of the state, including any board, 
commission or agency which acts for or 
on behalf of a municipal corporation or 
political subdivision of the state, shall 
be subject to the provisions. 

A paragraph about payment of pre- 
miums reads: “Each employer subject 
to this article shall pay regularly into 
the disability benefit fund premiums 
equal to 4% of his payroll. The com- 
missioner of taxation and finance shall 
pay into the disability fund, out of state 
funds not otherwise appropriated, as ad- 
ditional premiums, amounts equal to the 
ageregate of the premiums so paid by 
employers.” 

Disability Benefits 

Under benefit rate the following para- 
graph appears: “The amount of disabil- 
ity benefits for each week of disability 
shall be determined in accordance with 
the claimant’s ‘last weekly wage’ as set 
forth in the table below: 


Last weekly wages Weekly benefit rate 
$31.00 < and under $33.00 


31.01 35.00 16 
3301 “ “ 37.00 17 
01 "S370 18 
3701 “ 39.00 19 
39.01 “ “ 41.00 20 
41.01 and over 21 
North American Life & Casualty, 


Minneapolis has launched a_ fifty-day 
golden anniversary contest. 





tions of a plant, but a full-time all-out 
job if it is to be worth its salt. The en- 
gineers also soon discovered that the busi- 
ness of safety was not the burying of a 
dead worker or the fitting of a wooden 
leg after the accident happened, but that 
it was the searching—through the sound 
scientific methods of the lahboratory—for 
the elements which caused the accidents. 

“Working with other busy and troubled 
engineers,” Mr. Dorsett declared, “who 
were responsible for getting out the fin- 
ished product, it was simple to note a pos- 
sible parallel between your work and 
theirs. When a production job in the 
plant is not going satisfactorily, all hands 
turn out to learn the reasons. It is in- 
evitable that they will coolly find out why. 


Have Developed Technique 


“And this is the technique you have 
developed. By studying the unsafe acts 
in machine operation and establishing the 
hazardous habits of workers by job 
analysis, you are able to anticipate and 
correct mishaps before they occur. You 
have shown that safety measures are not 
only more efficient in general factory man- 
agement but that they can be taught as 
easily and as efficiently as production 
techniques. 

“You experts have studied the human 
frailties behind mishaps and you have 
created a tecnique and are constantly de- 
veloping it, in order to counteract—as 
hest you can—the great loss of life and 
property in your particular field. We 
need you people in all accident preven- 
tion — industrial, home, traffic—and_ the 
rest. We need you especially in getting 
over the educational aspects of safety,” 
Mr. Dorsett concluded. 





NEW FIDELITY BOND BOOKLET 


Prepared by Surety Ass’n of America to 
Inform CPA’s on All Aspects of 
This Type of Bond 

As a further development of its edu- 
cational program, the Surety Associa- 
tion of America has prepared and is dis- 
tributing a booklet on fidelity coverages. 
It is an informative review designed to 
bring certified public accountants up-to- 
date on fidelity bonds. 

With a foreword by T. Dwight Wil- 
liams, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, the booklet sum- 
marizes the various types of fidelity 
bonds written, with pertinent informa- 
tion as to each type, and outlines their 
practical utility i in protecting a commer- 
cial enterprise against loss through em- 
ploye dishonesty. 

The outline of fidelity bonds is pre- 
faced by an analysis of the CPA’s ap- 
proach to the subject of adequate pro- 
tection for his client; the relationship 
which should exist between fidelity bond 
coverage and the extent of detailed tests 
by the independent public accountant of 
his client’s records, and the comple- 
mentary aspects of fidelity bonds in 
either a system of internal check and 
control, or an independent audit. 


“JOE” COLLINS DIES 











Worked 46 Years for American Surety 
in N. Y., Most of the Time 
as Chief Elevator Starter 

Joseph A. Collins, a familiar figure 
to thousands in the downtown New 
York financial district, died last Thurs- 
day. “Joe,” as he was called, had been 
employed by the American Surety for 
the past forty-six years, most of that 
time as chief elevator starter. 

He was born in the lower east side 
of Manhattan, and was known for his 
geniality, stentorian voice and his un- 
usual memory of addresses of business 
concerns in the financial district. He is 
survived by his wife who resides in 
3rooklyn. 


F. & D. APPOINTMENTS 





Howell Is Manager of Fidelity Depart- 
ment; Wagner Is Assistant Mana- 
ger of Judicial Department 

The appointment of G. Robert Howell 
as manager of their fidelity department 
and of Nathan A. Wagner as assistant 
manager of the judicial department has 
been announced by the Fidelity & De- 
posit and its affiliate, the American 
Bonding. 

Mr. Howell has been continuously 
connected with the F. & D.’s fidelity de- 
partment ever since joining that com- 
pany in 1910. From 1913 to 1922 he has 
served as assistant to the superintendent 
of the bank bond division and subse- 
quently headed that division for six 
years. He has served as assistant mana- 
cer of the fidelity department since 
1930. 

Mr. Wagner has been a member of 
the underwriting staff of the companies’ 
judicial department since 1935. He is a 
eraduate of the University of Baltimore 
Law School and member of the Mary- 
land Bar. 


TO HEAR W. B. CORNETT 

W. B. Cornett, vice president, Loyal 
Protective Life, is the guest speaker at 
the _— dinner meeting this evening 
(March 8) of the Boston A. & H. Asso- 
ciation and a Boston Claim Men’ s As- 
sociation. Cornett will review the 
growth of a. A. & H. business in re- 
cent years; will discuss legislative 
trends, and will then give particular em- 
phasis to educational possibilities in the 
A. & H. field. This includes special 
training for ex-servicemen so that they 
may become career men in the business 
rather than making A. & H. a sideline. 


RASCH’S 25th MILESTONE 


H. A. Rasch, safety engineer for the 
Standard Accident in Milwaukee, has 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with the company. 

During the war Mr. Rasch was of 
great service to the Government as well 
as to Standard Accident, doing con- 
fidential safety work in construction 
plants producing war materials. 














O’Connor Talk 
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the personal well being of themseiye: 
and their dependents. If that be ‘he 
case, then the pathway to econo nic 
security for all lies in finding the means 
to assure everyone full opportunity to 
gain a regular and sufficient livelihood, 
We shall never find them in a program 
which halts our progress, narrows our 
opportunities and restricts our freedom, 
but, rather, in one which encouraces 
both individual initiative and private 
enterprise, and which neither discour- 
ages the development of opportunities 
nor destroys their sources. 

“In searching sincerely for a program 
of enhanced opportunities, we shall have 
set ourselves at a task which is truly in 
the interest of the public welfare. If 
all of the thought, time, and energy 
devoted to the development and promo- 
tion of compulsory social security in 
this country had been turned to that 
purpose, I am convinced that we should 
today be much further along the road to 
economic security than is now the case. 


Mainstay of Economic Security 


“Tt has been customary to think of in- 
surance as the mainstay of economic 
security, and the suggestion that there 
is a lack of such security is often taken 
as indication that private insurance 
organizations have not succeeded in 
meeting the needs of the people. This 
it seems to me, is a grossly unfair con- 
clusion, first because it has taken the 
work of untold thousands of insurance 
agents over a period of a century to 
convince the people of this country 
that personal insurance is an advyan- 
tageous device. Secondly, it is only 
within a few years that there has been 
any evidence of a demand for coverage 
which was not available, and it is sur- 
prising how rapidly private organiza- 
tions have responded to those demands. 

“There is in force today about $30 
billion in face value of life insurance 
under group policies, and over $200 mil- 
lion in annual premium income under 
group accident and_ sickness policies. 
This means that the insurance business 
of this country had the astounding 
energy to go out and sell employers all 
over the country to become parties to 
a plan whereby they would handle the 
premiums and often contribute largely 
to them in order to help their employes 
win greater economic security. These 
sales have all been made within a 
quarter century, most of them in the 
last decade. Sales today have acquired 
such a momentum and the coverage is 
becoming so popular, that the number of 
workers covered is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, 


Amazement at Speed 

“Commenting on the rapidity with 
which American industrial, financial and 
commercial enterprises are furnishing 
economic security to their workers, an 
editorjal writer recently pointed out 
that, ‘ . . . in Washington, Treasury 
Department officials are rubbing their 
eyes with considerable amazement at tle 
speed with which job security programs 
are being set up by private business.’ 

“T sincerely believe that there are 110 
more promising plans than those backed 
by the dynamic energy of private entcr- 
prise. When we look back at the amia7- 
ing achievements of American busitcss 
men and women and when we consi(:r 
the tremendous advancements made in 
living standards in this country wit! 
the space of a few years—have we | 
every reason to believe that as Ameri 
free enterprise sets its mind toward t! 
goal of greater economic security f 
all, it will be able to accomplish what 
has set out to do? That is the America’ 
way of doing things, a method not ass°- 
ciated with any racial strain, but based 
wholly on a tradition of self-reliance 
inherited from pioneer ancestors. \\e 
shall, I am sure, be able to improve © 
economic life’ without breaking that tr 
dition and I am equally sure that in th! 
way only can we achieve the secur! 
we really want. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1945 











ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and on Hand 4 $ 1,194,127.45 
United States Government Securities . . ... . 8,87 1,644.81 
Corporateand OtherBonds ........ .. 715,102.13 
po Ee er ee ee 925,008.00 
I, ie ees ew we 1,513,190.00 
Interest Due and Accrued. ......... 48,135.05 
Premiums in Course of Collection . ...... 1,540,996.78 
Other Admitted Assets . 2. «1 st tt tl 66,092.30 
Total Admitted Assets. . . .. . . . . « - $14,874,296.52 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . . . . . $ 5,834,418.24 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...... . 3,711,982.84 
Reserve for Commissions . . ....... . 313,422.00 
a a a 177,000.00 
Reserve for Accounts Payable ......... 95,000.00 
Other Liabilities ne ee eee ee eee 22,747.79 





$10,154,570.87 
Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies $2,219,725.65 
CAMTML .. 2 se ees ss C7272 


SURPLUS . . - .  1,500,000.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $ 4,719,725.65 


$14,874,296.52 


Securities carried at $677,716.23 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Bonds and stocks valued on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department. 


On the basis of December 31, 1945 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this 
company’s total admitted assets would be increased to $15,441,176.58 and the voluntary 
reserve for contingencies, including fluctuations in market values of securities, to $2,786,605.71. 








EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Incorporated 1922 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 





A STOCK COMPANY ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 




















































We serve agents with our 


national magazine adver- 
tising in the “Saturday 
Evening Post”, “American 


Home” and “Time”. 


We serve agents with our 
coast-to-coast radio pro- 
gram, featuring Cedric 
Foster, every Sunday eve- 
ning at 6:30 E.S.T. 


We serve agents with our 
special direct mail cam- 
paigns that tie-in directly 
with our radio and maga- 
zine advertising. 























Our policy is -to go all-out to help the 
Employers’ Group Man with the Plan make 
more and better sales. By giving him the right 
kind of selling tools we are helping himtoserve 
his prospects’ best interests from the stand- 
point of offering them the best protection. 

In this respect our Analysis Department 
offers complete facilities and cooperation for 
preparing analysis plans for personal as well 
as commercial risks. 

Before the agent even begins to sell, the 
groundwork of prospect selection is constant- 
ly being laid for him through our program of 
coordinated advertising...radio, national 
‘magazine and direct mail. 

“It Pays to be The Man with the Plan” 
because we are helping agents to give the 
best possible service to their customers. 


Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine, Casualty, and Aircraft 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co, 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 


ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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